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rpHE SERIES intitled * Epochs of HUtort/* had its origin in the convic- 
X tion that, for purposes of Education or Study, a complete picture 
of any one important period of the World's history, carefully prepared 
and in an inexpensive form, is of more value than a mere outline of the 
Histoiy of a Nation. 

The reception given to the volumes of this Series already published on 
Modem Histoiy fully justifies this belief, and warrants its extension to 
what is usually known as Ancient Histoiy, which, even more than Modem 
Histoiy, fedls into clearly defined periods. 

In thus extending the Series to the History of the Ancient World, 
care will be taken to adhere as closely as possible to the rule laid down for 
the Series of Epochs of Modem Histoiy — namely, that in school histories no 
reference should be made to events of which some distinct idea cannot be 
placed before the reader, and no names of persons mentioned unless enough 
can be said about them to exhibit their individual characteristics. 

While the Editors believe that the * Epochs of Ancient History ' will 
supply a want very generally felt in Schools, they hope that the volumes of 
the series will be found not less useful to students at the Universities. To 
a man who has to master a few books of Hbbodotus or Thuctdides, 
law or Tacitus, a short book treating his particular period in detail 
will, it is thought, be specially valuable, and more particularly as the 
practice of setting definite periods as subjects for examination is becoming 
more generally adopted. 

Lastly, there can be little doubt that there are many among the general 
public who have been deterred from the study of History by the prospect of 
wading through numerous volumes of elaborate history, or of picking dry 
&ct8 &om meagre handbooks, but who may be induced by these little 
volumes to make themselves acquainted with epochs or periods of histoiy 
which have lost neither their human interest nor their political significance. 
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'The fpedal pnrpoM for which thew 
manualB are intended, they ^<^« we should 
tiiiak, adminbly serve. Their cleamess 
M narratlTes wffl make them acceptable 
to the 8cho<dboy as well as to the teacher ; 
and their critical aoomen will commend 
them to the nse of the more adranoed stu- 
dent who is not only getting up, bnt trying 
to understand and annedate, his Hbbo- 
DOTUS and Thuctdideb. As for the 
general plan of the Series of whidi they 
form part, we must confess, without wish- 
ing to dnw oompaiiaons for which we 



should be sorry to have to examine all the 
materials, that it strikes us as decidedly 
sensible. For the beginning, at all events, 
the most instructive, as it is the easiest and 
most natural way of studiring history, is to 
study it l^ periods ; and with r^fard to 
earlier Greek and Boman History, at all 
events, there is no serious obstacle in the 
way of his being able to do so, slnoe here 
period and what has come to be quasl- 
technicallv called subject frequently co- 
incide, and form what may fsirfy be called 
an Epoch of Ancient History.' 

Batcbdat Bxyiew. 
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PEEFACE. 



These pages have been written simply as a chapter 
in the history of the past, which is little known 
perhaps among ns. Modem names and analogies 
have been freely used, but only to assist the fancy, 
and with no wish to imply, by way of obUque refer- 
ence, any judgment on the merits or demerits of 
our present system. Comparison may possibly be 
useful, but the reader is asked to draw his conclu- 
sions for himself, and not to ascribe them to the writer. 
The materials for the first chapter are gathered 
almost exclusively &om monumental sources, which 
may be most easily consulted in a work by A. Dumont 
* Sur I'Ephebie Attique,' of which one volume only, 
containing the G-reek texts, had appeared before 
these sheets were printed. 

The early part of the second chapter is based on 
an article by G. G-. Zumpt on the Schools of Phi- 
losophy at Athens, which was published in 1843, 
in the Transactions of the Academy of Berlin, but 



vi Preface. 

the original authorities have been throughout con- 
sulted. In the other pages frequent references have 
been made to the biographies by Philostratus and 
Eunapius, who deal especially with the subjects 
treated. The writings of Libanius have been also 
largely used, though his pictures of professorial and 
student life are only partly drawn from Athens^ 
which he left to lecture at Antioch and elsewhere, 
but there is no reason to believe that his descriptions 
do not apply to the conditions of the older Univer- 
sity. For an introduction to the lectures of Hime- 
rius, the writer was indebted to a treatise by L. 
Petit de JulleviUe, ' L'Scole d'Ath^nes au quatriSme 
Siftcle,' as also possibly for one or two other hints. 
Hertzberg's * Geschichte Griechenlands unter der 
Herrschaft der Bomer ' has also been consulted, as 
containing probably the fullest treatment of the sub- 
ject, but from that source little or nothing in the 
following pages has been consciously derived. 

Bbakshott: Maroh 1877. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

Whbn Pericles reminded his Athenian hearers, in his Thuc.ii.4i. 
famous funeral speech, that their fatherland was a 
sort of school of Greece^ he was using words uncon- 
sciously that were weighty with prophetic meaning. 
He was thinking of the monumental glories of the 
city, which strangers flocked from every land to visit ; 
of the impulse given to art-studies by the genius of 
Phidias, and of his band of fellow-labourers on the 
Acropolis ; of the outburst of literary talent stirred 
by the strong sense of national freedom; of the 
charms of poetry and music enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the stately ceremonials of religion. But 
the professional teachers of his day were aliens for 
the most part; Sophists, cosmopolitan in feeling, 
who settled in the Imperial city because they found 
there a ready mart for all their foreign wares, where 
practised skill in fence of words was needed most 

B 



2 University Life in Ancient Athens. 

for the free play of national life. In the orator's 
own days, however, the movement was beginning 
which was to render Athens before long the home 
of intellectual training. Socrates was dropping into 
the minds of his young friends those fruitful seeds 
which, modified by the various soils on which they 
fell, were to grow in course of time into the four 
great schools of thought, which between them 
occupied well-nigh all earnest seekers after truth. 
They quartered themselves in Athens as their home, 
assuming each an organised shape, and gathering 
admirers from all lands. 

Around them was grouped a multitude of other 
teachers, lecturers in rhetoric and grammar, who 
dressed up in popular and showy forms their theories 
of literary art. And so men came to think of her as 
the University of higher culture, in which were 
represented all the studies of the age. 

The Ethical systems took to some extent, as 
Bacon says, the place which Theology has filled else- 
where, while the ancient Metaphysic dealt more 
expressly with many of her problems. Physical 
enquiry of a kind was encouraged in the Lyceum, as 
a part of the encyclopaedia of Aristotle. Logical 
method was pursued, though on different principles, 
by all ; and the Bhetoricians, too, were busy supplying 
something like courses of philology, or the ' Liters^ 
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Huioaniores ' of our later times. Private benefactors 
before long came forward with endowments to pro- 
vide a quiet shelter for the chief professors of each 
school, the local permanence of which was thus se- 
cured. Soon, indeed, Athens had to stoop from 
her former rank among the nations ; but she stepped 
almost at once into another, and became the school 
not of Greece only, but the world. 

After a while again she suffered &om the rivalry 
of other intellectual centres, as also from the marked 
decline of original research. But the endowments 
of the Antonines gave her a new lease of life, and in 
the third and fourth centuries she was, beyond com- 
pare, the foremost of the Universities then known. 

She lingered on a century longer, though in 
spectral form and with decaying strength, till the 
edict of Justinian closed her schools ; and her pro- a.d. 529. 
fessors moodily withdrew to far-off Persia, to seek, 
though vainly, for the enlightened favour which was 
denied them in the Boman Empire. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE COLLEGE SYSTEM. 



Our infor- SoME scholars may be inclined to call in question 

mation 

comes from the term which has been chosen for the heading of 

the inscrip- 
tions of the this chapter ; may doubt if there was anything at 

Kphebi, x ./ ^ o 

Athens which could answer to the College Life of 
modem times. Indeed it must be owned that formal 
history is nearly silent on the subject, that ancient 
writers take little notice of it, and such evidences 
as we have are drawn almost entirely from a series 
of inscriptions on the marble tablets, which were 
covered with the ruins and the dust of ages, till one 
after another came to light in recent days, to add 
fresh pages to the story of the past. 
which ex- Happily they are both numerous and lengthy, 

centuries, and may be already pieced together in an order 
which extends for centuries. They are known to 
Epigraphic students as the records which deal with 
the so-called Epkebi ; with the youths, that is, just 
passing into manhood, for whom a special discipline 
was provided by the State, to fit them for the re- 
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sponsibilities of active life. It was a National 
system with a many-sided training ; the teachers were 
members of the Civil Service ; the registers were 
public documents, and, as such, belonged to the 
Archives of the State, The earlier inscriptions of 
the series date from the period of Macedonian 
ascendency, but in much earlier times there had 
been forms of public drill prescribed for the Ephebi. 
It had been an ancient usage that the youths who had £ar]y 

usages with 

just entered on their nineteenth year should appear, in regard to 

the Ephebi. 

the presence of their kinsfolk and their neighbours, 
to have their names put on the Civic Boll, to be 
armed in public with a shield and spear, and to be 
then escorted to a temple where the solemn oath was 
taken of loyal service to their country and their 
gods. ' I swear,' so ran the words, ' not to bring 
disgrace upon these arms, nor to desert my comrade 
in the fight. I will do battle for the common weal, 
for the religion of my fisithers. I will obey those 
who bear rule, and the laws which are in force, and 
all that the sovereign people shall decree.' The 
young champions so pledged were bound awhile to 
special forms of military duty ; they were drafted 
into companies of National g^rds, and patrolled the 
country districts, or were posted in outlying forts in 
defensive service on the frontier, till their two years 
of probation had expired* * 
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Important 
changes in 
the Mace- 
donian 
period. 



Many 
Athenians 
never were 
included. 



Aliennwere 
admitted. 



Such were the forms which lasted on through the 
old days of independence, when every citizen must 
be a soldier, and the first claim which Athens made 
was that her children should defend her. But in 
the later days of Macedonian nde, when she enjoyed 
only a faint show of freedom, she no longer de- 
manded as a right the personal service of her sons, 
and soon changed, in the case of the Ephebi,the essen- 
tial character of her educational routine. 

1. The name did not henceforth include the whole 
rising manhood of the State. All who feared the 
loss of time or want of means, all who thought the 
drill too irksome, could stand aside when they 
reached the fitting age, and not enrol themselves in 
what was now a corps of Volunteers. The poorer 
classes, as we may suppose, dropped out, and betook 
themselves at once to active life ; only the well-to- 
do aspired to such a finish to a liberal training. 

2. It served no longer as a test of purity of birth or 
civic rights. We find from a decree, which, if genuine, 
dates even from the days of Pericles, that the young 
men of Cos were allowed by special favour to share the 
discipline of the Athenian Ephebi. Soon afterwards 
others were admitted on all sides. The aliens who 
had gained a competence as naerchants or as bankers, 
foimd their sons welcoioed £^the ranks of the oldest 
families of Athens; strangers flocked thither from dis- 
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taut countries, not only &om the isles of G-reece, and 
from the coasts of the ^gean, but, as Hellenic culture 
made its way through the far Elast, students even of 
Semitic race were glad to enrol their names upon the 
College registers, where we may still see them with 
the marks of their several nationalities affixed. 

3. The young men were no longer, like soldiers The ter 
upon actual service, begimiing already the real work en«d. 
of life, and on that account, perhaps, the term was 
shortened from two years to one ; but the old associa- 
tions lasted on for ages, even in realistic Athens, which 
in early politics at least had made so clean a sweep. 
The outward forms were still preserved, the soldier's 
drill was still enforced, and, though many another 
feature had been added, the whole institution bore 
upon its face the look rather of a Military College 
:>I for a scholar or a states- 



gan somewhat later than the Hatricnla- 
', and it was usual for all the 
together ; that is, to enter 
>n the registers, which were 
he marble tablets, of which 
urvived. That done, thej andnii- 
part, with their officers and monj tx 
emonial held in the Guild- afTenn; 
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influence in 
education, 



and many 
holy sea- 
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observed. 
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liall of the city, which even in its name reminds us 
of our stated services at the opening of Term. 

For the Athenian G-ovemmentlaid special stress 
upon religious influence in education; they insisted 
that the young men should be trained to reverence 
the guardian powers of the State. The documents 
before us emphasize the hope that they would grow 
to orderly and pious manhood ; and, with all their 
large tolerance of Nonconformist systems, the rulers 
had no scruple in prescribing the religion of the 
State. The creeds of Paganism were too wide and 
too elastic to cause anxiety to any tender conscience, 
and the votaries of Syrian gods could join without 
jtnisgiving in the ritual of Hellenic worship. Even 
to the last days of the heathen world, Athens was the 
stronghold of religious feeling. Old associations 
lingered round its venerable walls, and linked them- 
selves to great historic names, as in our modem 
Oxford, till those even owned the glamour of the 
ancient city, whose reason had rebelled against its 
outworn dogmas. We may read, therefore, of a long 
round of special times, like the holy seasons and the 
saints' days of our modem calendars, which were all 
of interest to the young men at College, not as holi- 
days from earnest work, but as days of ceremonial 
observance. At some they walked in military guise, 
like Hungarian students at the Stephan's fest, march- 
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ing through the streets of Pesth with their swordd 
buckled to their sides ; at some they moved in slow 
procession with their lighted torches, like an Acade- 
mic club of Germany; at other times they joined 
in a thanksgiving service or State prayers for a 
victory won centuries before, like that of Marathon, 
engaging in mimic contests to revive the excitement 
of the past ; while, in honour of the triumphs won upon 
the sea at Salamis, they raced over the waters, and 
made processions with their boats, as in later ages on 
the Isis or the Cam. In most of these, as on other Their 
State occasions, they wore the same official dress dress. 
which distinguished them from all beside. ^ To put 
the gown on,' or, as we should say, Ho be a gowns^ 
man,' was the phrase which stood for being a mem- 
ber of the College ; and the gown, too, was of black, 
as commonly among ourselves. 

But Philostratus tells us, by the way, that a Phiio«- 

tratus, 

changfe was made from black to white at the prompt- »• 69, ed. 

^ ^ ^ Trttbner. 

ing of Herodes Atticus, the mimificent and learned 
subject of the Antonines, who was for many years the 
presiding genius of the University of Athens. The 
fragment of an inscription lately found curiously 
confirms and supplements the writer's statement* 
Herodes, it would seem, did not only introduce the 
more auspicious colour, but defrayed himself the 
expenses of the charge, and is represented in the 
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contemporary document as saying, * While I am living 
you shall never want white robes.' Some may 
possibly remember the attempt made nearly twenty 
years ago to introduce a seemlier form of gown for 
use among the Commoners of Oxford ; but no Herodes 
Oxoniensis volunteered to meet the objection of ex- 
pense, and so make the change easier for slender 
purses. 
Theyprob- The members of the College are spoken of as 

ably lived 

ogether. ' friends ' and ^ messmates ; ' and it is probable that 
some form of conventual life prevailed among them, 
without which the drill and supervision, which are 
constantly implied in the inscriptions, could scarcely 

rp, . have been enforced by the officials. But we know 

1 heir use •^ 

cvmnasia nothing of any public buildings for their use save the 
sides^^^^ 9y'^'f^^<^(^^ which in all Greek towils were the centres 
training."*^ of educational routine, and of which there were several 
well known at Atheiis. Drawing, as they did, their 
name from the bodily exercises for which they had 
been first provided, and serving in this respect for men 
as well as boys, they were used also for the culture of 
the mitd. Public lecturers of every kind resorted to 
them, philosophy sought to gain a hearing in their 
halls, and rival systems even took their names from 
buildings such as these, where they catered for the in- 
tellect, while trainers a few yards oflf were drilling the 
body in the laws of healthy work. One such especi- 
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aUy, the Diogeneiim, served as a centre of stirring 
College life ; the President, who had the charge of it, 
is one of the officials often mentioned. Here probably 
they had a College library, as also certainly in another 
called the Ptolemseum. In such gymnasia a variety of 
trainers were employed to call out the physical powers 
in the full energy of balanced life. Here the youths 
qualified themselves as marksmen in the use of the 
javelin and th& bow, and a separate instructor was 
appointed in each case. Here, too, they were prac- 
tised in the drill which was to fit them for their 
Grand Parades, at which the public would look on, 
and the Chief Minister of State preside. Athletic 
sports of every kind found in such scenes a natural 
home. They were encouraged, almost prescribed in 
this case, by the government, which showed a lively 
interest in what was done. Here, too, the students 
fell into their ranks as Volunteers, and marched out 
to form an escort for some distinguished stranger 
who favoured Athens with a visit. Or they formed 
themselves into a guard of honour, and kept order 
in the sittings of the National Assemblies, Ij^tening 
meantime to the course of the debates, and gaining 
betimes an insight into the business of public life, 
and a personal acquaintance with the prominent 
statesmen of the day. But they had their livelier 
spectacles at times. They went to the theatre to 
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They had 
to attend 
lectures ; 



but at the 
courses of 
the public 
professors 



attendance 
was im- 
partially 
encouraged. 



see the play together, and there they had, we read, 
their proper places kept for them in a sort of Under- 
graduates' Gallery. 

They had their lectures also to attend, in their 
own gymnasia or in other buildings of the kind ; for 
they were not allowed to slight the chances of intel- 
lectual progress in the eager love of races, sports, 
and volunteering. Some sort of certificate of attend- 
ance at the courses was seemingly required* 

But in this respect, at least, the College did not 
try to monopolise the education of its students* It 
had, indeed, its own tutors or instructors, but they 
were kept for humbler drill ; it did not even for a 
long time keep an organist or choirmaster of its own ; 
it sent its students out for teaching in philosophy 
and rhetoric and grammar, or, in a word, for all the 
larger and more liberal studies. Nor did it favour any 
special set of tenets to the exclusion of the rest. It 
encouraged impartially all the schools of higher 
thought* One document which we possess speaks 
approvingly of the young men's attendance in the 
lecture-hall of a Professor who expoimded seemingly 
the Stoic system, but it goes on to note that 
they were present also at the courses given by Plato- 
nists and Aristotelians' alike. The context even 
would imply that they went together in a body, 
attended by their Head, and listened to the lectures 
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of all the Professors ; or, as the inscriptions more 
than once record, of oR the philosophers who 

taught their theories in public. The College had 

« 

no fear, it seems, of critical enquiry and free thought, 
though it may, perhaps, have overtasked the receptive • 
powers of its students. One only of the great his- except the 

Epicurean. 

toric systems was ignored, peihaps as likely to be 
pushed too far by inexperienced minds to some ex- 
treme of dangerous licence, or rank impatience of 
control. No mention is ever made of the theories of 
Epicurus, which were judged, probably, unfit for 
the youths who were still * in statu pupiUari.^ The 
appetite for knowledge thus excited could be ill 
satisfied with a few months of lectures ; but, though 
the discipline so far described lasted only for a year, 
there was nothing to prevent them from carrying on 
their interest in high thought. As students unat-* 
tached they might linger for years round the same 
lecture-halls, busy themselves with the same un- 
solved problems, and in their turn hold conferences 
on great occasions, or aspire to fill some public Chair 
of Morals or Philology. 

The term, indeed, was far too short for such a The tem of 
multifarious training, which was at once gymnastic, iij^ w^^g 
martial, intellectual, and moral ; but many even in ^^^ ^ °' ' 
those days were reluctant, it would seem, to postpone 
the active work of life in the interests of higher cul- 
ture. 
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but the ex- As it is, the names of the old families figure 

peoBes eon- ° 

biderable. most upon the registers ; for there were other forms 
of outlay, besides the expenditure of valuable time^ 
to deter the less opulent of the middle classes. We 

College • read nothing indeed of College dues, or of the sums 

dues. 

paid for batells by the students ; and more than once 
the authorities are praised in the inscriptions for 
lowering, if not remitting altogether, certain charges. 
It is possible that the expense was partly met by a 
grant of public money, or by some form of endow- 
ment ; and the mention that recurs of the sacrifices 
in the memory of past benefactors seems to point to 
this conclusion, while it reminds us of the Bidding 
Prayer in which we hear the names of the pious 
founders of old time. But of the accounts, which were 
to be audited each year in public by some oiSScials of 
the State, it is most likely that the payments of the 
young men themselves formed an important item. 
Payment to Nor did their expenses end with those for board 

College 

library. or for tuition. Each must pay his quota to provide 
a hundred volumes yearly for the College library, 
which was stored, as we have seen, in a gymnasium. 
Their piety must be attested by liberal offerings to 
the Mother of the Grods and Dionysus, and some- 
times, too, to other powers. Nor was it left to 
them to give at their free will ; but a decree is quoted 
which defined the amount to be expended, somewhat 
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as a few years back at Oxford the Chapel oflFertory Offertory 
was charged in College batells. Each generation 
left behind it year by year the pieces of gold and 
silver plate which, duly emblazoned doubtless with 
their names, were stored up — not in the College 
buttery, but in the treasury of some temple. 
Four costly goblets of the kind, we read in one in- 
scription, were presented by the students of a single 
year. 

The Eectors, too, who did their duty, must re- Testi- 
ceive some sort of testimonial, and have their bronze 
or marble statues presented to them by their grateful 
pupUs, as men accept tbeir pictures nowadays. It 
became at last a customary thing, to be mentioned 
in the record of each year ; and therefore the honour 
was but trifling, though the cost was real, and the 
omission was a slight. 

Then, again, there was the cost of their uniforms 
and arms, which must be of the gayest on parade, 
when they were playing at the soldiers' trade. The 
wealthier among the members, we are told, were en- 
couraged by the authorities to show their public feel- 
ing in promoting common interests, and so, doubtless, 
spent their money freely to give iclait to their games 
or their processions. The office of Gymnasiarch Athletic 

sports. 

especially is recorded as the privilege of men of 
means, who fostered the athletic sports ; and if not 
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Sconces. 



The final 
examina- 
tions. 



Symp. Qu, 
ix. 1. 



in the 
Senate- 
house. 



in that respect, at least in others, may remind us of 

the captain of a modem cricket club, or of a Ck)llege 
eight. 

Something, too, there is which reads as if there 

had been sconces or fines imposed by the members 
on each other, in support of social ndes or codes of 
honour ; but these were looked on with disfavour from 
above, as likely to cause jars in the harmony of 
friendly intercomrse; and one rector, at least, put 
them down. 

At length the year drew to its close, and with it 
the restraints of discipline ; but one ordeal still re- 
mained to try them. There is no new thing under 
the sun, and we find that there were examinations, 
even in old times, at Athens. Plutarch tells us by 
the way that the Mayor on one occasion came to the 
gymnasium to examine the Ephebi *who studied 
literature and geometry, rhetoric and music' The 
ceremony ended with a public dinner to which all 
the college tutors were invited as well as lecturers 
and men of learning, but the guests, we iread, were 
not so orderly in their behaviour as might have been 
expected. At the end of Term the town council was 
expected to attend, and hear the posers do their work ; 
or, as we should say in modern language, the student 
sat for examination in the Senate-house. There was, 
probably, no paper-work required, but only an oral 
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apposition ; it may be even that the phrase chiefly 

refers to some manual exercises or parade, more than 

to tests of intellectual progress. For we do* not Class-lists. 

hear of any class-lists ; or rather those we have, and 

they are full enough, contain the names only of the 

prizemen in the races and athletic sports, and do 

not deal with the cultivation of the mind. 

In any case they do not seem to have hurt them- "^^^ 
selves with their hard reading ; the records insist upon ^**** 
the perfect health enjoyed by all the youths, as fully 
as if we had the extracts of a sanitary report. They «^^ ffood 

behaviour. 

were models, too, of good behaviour, those pattern stu- 
dents of old time, if we may trust the complimentary 
language of the marbles. They went to lectures 
steadily, and listened quietly to what was told them, 
and never rioted about the streets, or fell out in 
their cups like vulgar fellows in a drunken brawl, 
nor failed to do what their authorities enjoined, but 
* were quite faultless all the long year through.' 

We may naturally ask who were the guardians 
of a discipline so perfect as to seem more fitly lodged 
in some cloister of Utx)pia. 

The Head of the College held the title of Cos-- The Cos- 
metesj or of rector, and was assisted or replaced at Head of the 
times by a sub-rector ; for so custom, though not law, 
required, since one at least declined to have a formal 
deputy, and preferred the assistance of his son. 
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There were also various instructors, too low in rank 
to be like tutors, though for convenience we may 
call them by that name. The Sector, appointed 
only for a year by popular election, was no merely 
honorary head, but took an important part in the 
real work of education. He was sometimes clothed 
with priestly functions ; was, as we should say in 
Holy Orders ; and never failed, so we are often told, 
to be present at religious service. He went to lec- 
tures even with the men, attending sometimes all 
the public courses with exemplary diligence. But 
that was not enough. He must go to drill with them 
at their volunteering ; must visit, at their head, the 
watch-towers and outposts on the frontier, where the 
Ephebi had been i)osted in old days ; he must look 
on at their gymnastic feats, and see that they were 
kept in proper training, and were very careful to 
avoid all coarse and indecorous language; and he 
must even take some part, as starter or as judge per- 
haps, in their boat-races. 

He must be a man of substance, to play his part 
becomingly, for there were expenses which he could 
not well avoid. He often bore the cost himself of 
the religious services of his own College, paying 
for the victims for the sacrifice. He subscribed to- 
wards the silver plate which was the customary 
offering, and in other ways lightened the burdens on 
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the students. When the outer wall of their gym- 
nasium fell into ruins, the Rector of the day rebuilt 
it at his own expense; and though he thanl^uUy 
accepted from his pupils the complimentary present 
of his statue, yet he did not forget to pay for it 
himself. 

Some, however, of the work of 8upei*vision de- The So- 
volyed upon the Sophronistse, or the proctors, who Jr proctwi. 
were charged specially with the moral guidance of 
the youths, and to whose constant watchfulness the 
orderly behaviour often spoken of was largely due. 
The tutors, or instructors, were specialised, as we Tutors, 
have seen, to definite work; each was told off to deal 
with a single set of muscles, or some physical apti- 
tude or grace, and therefore they scarcely rose above 
the rank of trainers, or of fencing or dancing masters. 
At first appointed by each rector only for a year, 
they gradually obtained a longer hold upon their 
places, till they gained a sort of vested right, and 
held their offices for life. 

The Rector had his accounts at last to pass before The 
official auditors appointed by the State. That done acoounte 
with credit, he might return to private life after one 
year of responsible routine; but he was seldom 
allowed to lay down office without some mark of 
honour, if he had done his duty faithfully, and not 
been too unpopular among his pupils. Some one in 

c2 
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the general assembly was sure to propose a vote of 

thanks, couched in the most complimentary terms, 

to the rector and all the officials of the year. 

The vote of The motion was carried without fail, and em- 

the public bodicd formally in a decree. So flattering a proof of 

merit was not allowed to remain buried in the dusty 

archives. * It was reproduced in more enduring form 

in stone, and posted, probably where all might read 

it, in the gymnasium of the College, whose walls 

were made to serve as a gazette of academic news. 

The in- The custom was observed from year to year, till the 

^'seri^of marble slabs spread over a large area of masonry ; ancL 

such votes* • <• 1 • 1 It. o 

as m course of time, by the ravages of war, or the 
processes of slow decay, the buildings crumbled into 
ruins, the storied fragments were strewn upon the 
ground and covered over, till history lost sight of 
them for ages. But gradually one after another 
reappeared ; and, as the ardour of antiquarian research 
revived at Athens in our own days, a lengthy series was 
at length pieced together and arranged, extending, 
though not of course in an unbroken order, from the 
Macedonian period to the third century of our era. 
We may gain a clearer insight into the social man- 
ners of the times, if we take the trouble to read over 
one of the decrees as a characteristic member of the 
series in question. The document is dated from the 
8th of the month Boedromion, and the year, as iudi- 
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» 
cated by the Archon's name, belongs probably to the 

beginning of the first century before our era, 

Aphrodisius, the son of Aphrodisius the Azenian, a vote of 

moved : — ' That whereas the Ephebi of last year sacri- proposed in 

til 6 kM^HAfiP 

ficed duly at their matriculation in the Guildhall, Dumont 

Textes 

by the sacred fire of the City, in the presence of their Eph.ii. 162. 
Bector and the Priests of the People and the Pontiffs, 
according to the laws and decrees, and conducted 
the procession in honour of Artemis the Huntress, 
• . • and took part in others of like kind, and ran 
in the customary torch-races, and escorted the 
statue of Pallas to Phalerum, and helped to bring it 
back again, and light it on its way in perfect order, 
and carried Dionysus also from his shrine into the 
theatre in like fashion, and brought a bull worthy 
of the God at the Dionysiac festival, . • • and took 
part in all due offerings to our Gods and our Bene- 
factors, as the laws and the decrees ordain ; and have 

m 

been regular in their attendance all the year at the 
gymnasia, and punctually obeyed their Eector, 
thinking it of paramount importance to obsexve 
discipline, and to study diligently what the People 
has prescribed ; — whereas there has been no ground 
for complaint, but they have kept all the rules made 
by their Rector and their Tutors, and have attended 
without fail the lectures of Zenodotus in the Ptole- 
maeum and the Lyceum, as also those of all the. 
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other Professors of Philosophy in the Lyceum and 
Academy ; and have momited guard in good order at 
the popular assemblies, and have gone out to meet 
our Roman friends and benefactors on their visits; 
• . . and have given 70 drachmae, as the law pro- 
vides, to the proper functionaries to provide the 
goblet for the Mother of the Gods, and offered another 
also in the temple at Eleusis ; and have marched out 
imder arms to the Athenian frontiers, and made 
themselves acquainted with the country and the 
roads, . • . and have gone out to Marathon and 
offered their garlands and said prayers at the shrine 
of the heroes who died fighting for their country's 
freedom; • • . and have gone on shipboard to the 
feast of Aiantsea, and held boat-races and processions 
there, and earned the praises of the Salaminians, 
and the present of a golden crown because of their 
good discipline and orderly behavioiur ; — and whereas 
they have lived in friendly harmony all the year 
without a jar as their Sector wished, and have 
passed their Examinations in the Senate House as 
the law requires : and being full of honourable 
ambition and desire to help their Sector in his 
public-spirited endeavours to promote the public 
good as well as their own credit, they have taken 
in hand one of the old catapults that was out of 
gear, and repairing it at their own expense, have 
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learnt once more how to use the engine, the practice 
of which had been disused for years ; and in all other' 
matters have conducted themselves with all pro-^ 
priety, and have provided all that was required for 
the religious services of their own gymnasia — to 
show the wish of the Senate and the People to 
honour them for their merits and obedience to the 
laws and to their Eector, in their first year of adult 
life, the Senate is agreed to instruct the Presidents 
of the next assembly following, to lay before the 
People for approval the Besolution of the Senate to 
pass an honorary vote in praise of the Ephebi of last 
year, and to present them with a golden crown for 
their constant piety and discipline and public spirit, 
and to compliment their Tutors, their trainer Timon, 
and the fencing master Satyrus, and the marksman 
Nicander, and the bowman Asclepiades, and Calche- 
don the instructor in the catapults, and the attend-^ 
ants, and to award a crown of leaves to each ; and to 
have the decree engraved by the Secretary for the 
time being on two pillars of stone, to be placed one 
in the Market-place, and the second wherever may 
seem best.' 

Again, a few days afterwards, in a regular assem-* A decree 

of the 

bly in the theatre, one of the presidents put to the assembly. 
vote the following resolution of the Senate and the 
people : — ^ Whereas the People always has a hearty 
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interest in the training and discipline of the Ephebi, 
hoping that the rising generation may grow up to 
be men able to take good care of their fatherland, 
and has passed laws to require them to gain a know- 
ledge of the country, of the guardposts and of the 
frontiers, and to train themselves as soldiers in the 
use of arms, thanks to which discipline the City has 
been decked with many glories and imposing tro- 
phies ; and whereas on this account the People has 
always chosen a Rector of unblemished character, 
and accordingly last year Dionysius the son of 
Socrates, the Phylsusian, had the care of the Ephebi 
entrusted to him by the People, and duly sacrificed 
with them at their matriculation, . . . and has trained 
them worthily, keeping them constantly engaged at 
the gymilasia, and making them all efficient in their 
drill, and insisting on decorum, that they should not 
fail throughout the year in obedience to the Generals, 
the Tutors and himself ; and whereas he has watched 
over their habits of order and of self-control, taking 
them with him to the Professors' Lectures, and being 
present always at their courses of instruction • . • and 
whereas he has also roused their public spirit by teach- 
ing them to be good marksmen with the catapult, and 
accompanied them in their rounds to the guardposts 
and the frontiers • • • and has arranged the boat- 
races in the processions at Munychia • . . and also 
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the footraces in the gymnasia, and the escorts of 
honour for our Roman friends and allies . . . and 
reviewed them on parade at the Theseia and Epita- 
phia . • • and has heen vigilant in all cases to main- 
tain their pride, heing constant in attendance on 
them through the year, and has watched over their 
studies, and ruled them with impartial justice, keep- 
ing them in sound health and friendly intercourse, 
treating them with a father's care — in return for all of 
which the Ephebi have presented him with a golden 
crown and a bronze statue, to show their sense of bis 
character and loving care ; and whereas he hatf 
passed his accounts as the law requires, the Senate 
and the People wishing to show due honour to such 
Rectors as serve with merit and impartiality. Resolve 
to praise Dionysius, late Rector of the Ephebi of 
last year and to present him with a golden crown, 
and have proclamation made thereof in the great 
festival of Dionysus, as also at the athletic contests 
of the Panathanaic and Eleusinian feasts.' 

In conclusion we may briefly note 

1 . The system of education thus described was The system 
under the control of the government throughout. described 

WflS & 

'The laws and the decrees' were constantly national 

- - , , one under 

appealea to m the records, not as guaranteeing the control 

of the 

corporate status, or securing rights of property, state. 
but as organising and defining all the essentials of 
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details, 



the institution. They insisted that a religious influ- 
ence should be exerted, prescribing even the ritual 
established by the State ; they claimed the right to 
interfere with the details, to correct and to reward 
the chief officials* It was a truly national system 
under government inspection, though largely supple- 
mented by voluntary action* 

2. It may surprise us that our information comes 
almost entirely from the inscriptions, and that ancient 
writers are all nearly silent on the subject. The 
later Athenian comedy, indeed, if that were left to 
us, would probably refer to it in illustration of the 
social manners of the times. But there was little to 
attract the literary circles in arrangements so me- 
chanical and formal; there was too much of out- 
ward pageantry, and too little of real character 
evolved; the professorial teaching was a mere ex- 
crescence of the system; the Eectors passed so 
rapidly across the stage that none could stamp any 
marked impress of his genius on it ; and originality 
must have been cramped by the strait-waistcoat of 
rigid forms. 

3. Strangely enough, our information does not 
end even with all the complimentary phrases, of 
which a sample has been given in the foregoing 
decree. There is specified sometimes the exact 
number of the members of the College ; and more 
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or less lengthy fragments are still left of the 
muster rolls, in which the proper names and the 
nationalities of each are stated. The native-born giving the 
and aliens are distinguished in the different lists ; the and names 
varying proportions serve to mark the times when students, 
this special type of education rose and fell in popular 
esteem elsewhere. In the second century of our 
era when more than one hundred strangers some- 
times matriculated in the same year, only two or 
three Boman names occur, while the great towns 
of Asia Minor and the isles of the JEgean are 
constantly appearing. The Soman character was 
still too unimaginative and conmionplace to prize 
the varied attractiveness of life at Athens. But 
the Syrian populations flocked to her, the men of 
Ascalon and Bcrytus above all, disguising partially 
their native jiames in a Grreek dress. It is of special 
interest to note that at the very time when a new and show- 
religious influence was spreading from the East, th^ewere 
there is so much evidence of fusion between the Semitic 
Greek and the Semitic culture. In the last the 
Jews played probably no unimportant part; they 
aboimded in all the m«^rts of trade and crowded 
cities ; and, as in the Middle Ages at the schools of 
Cordova and Bagdad, they may have served to some 
extent as dragomans between the East and West. 
But only a small proportion of such foreign students 
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entered as Ephebi, for the out-CoUege system seem- 
ingly was most in favour, and of the multitudes who 
flocked to Athens, and stayed there for long years, 
by &r the most were unattached, choosing their own 
course of reading and their private tutors, without 
any check of examinations or degrees. It is time to 
turn to the character and methods of their studies, 
and to deal with the largiT ani the most important 
sections of our subject. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



THE PROFESSORS OF PHILOSOPHY. 



Few suLjeciis in Athenian history are better known The four 

great 

than the characteristic features of the four great schooiaof 

thought. 

schools of thought, which diffe'^ently developed the 
same Socratic teaching. This is not the place to 
describe their principles or method, or to ask how it 
was that such divergent streams of influence as those 
which flowed from Plato and from Aristotle, from 
Epicurus and from Zenon, can be ultimately traced 
to the same fountain head.. But it is more im- 
portant for us to enquire how each maintained its 
separate existence, and organised itself in outward 
forms through which it acted on the world. 

One of the first needs was, in each case, a sort of 
authorised version of their philosophic creed; but 
the written word was not enough : the writings of 
their founder, canonical as they might be, could not 
content them ; they must have a living voice to 
expand and illustrate the truth, to stimulate by the 
contagious influence of strong conviction, and meet 
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The aystem objections from all quarters. It is not too much to 

of succes- 
sion in the say, perhaps, that they believed in a sort of Aposto- 

m asters of 

each school, Ucal succession in their midst. Each master of the. 
school was the living guardian of the Ark of Truth,, 
in the fulness of an undivided trust, to be supreme! 
in matters of the Faith. 

Each handed on the lighted torch to his succes- 
sor, that the sacred Qre of truth might not be spent ; 
each, probably, believed himiself to be the depository 
of unchanged traditions, though all the world of 
thought was on the move. He chose commoidy 
another who might fill his place when he was gone. 
Sometimes he waited till his death-bed, sometimes 
before the ruling spirit passed away, the prophet's 
mantle fell on his successor's shoulders. Sometimes 
in his will he named a follower to replace him ; or 
even put the office in commission for awhile, till the 
trusty few had made their choice. Once made, it 

religiously seems to have been religiously respected by the rest. 

by the chief Some jealous criticism there may, perhaps, have been 

the sect. at times, by spirits more than conunonly impatient; 
but it was seldom that any ventured to dispute his 
claims to their obedience, or to set up a rival oracle 
beside him. Many even of the greatest names 
appear to have waited quietly as greybeards, till ^ 
vacancy was made by death, and they were called tp 
assume the foremost place. 
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Of the long list of names recorded in the biogra- 
phies of Diogenes Laertius, we hear only of one who 
set up for himself, when the head of his school was 
still alive. Chrysippus had so much vanity of self- D.L.vii.7. 
assertion, or was so full of missionary zeal, that he 
made himself a master of the conferences while 
Cleanthes was still living. But in later days, we are 
told, he rued his fault, and owned that the one thing 
which he regretted was undutiful behaviour to his 

teacher. Another, Grantor, withdrew himself on D.L. iv.5. 

4. 

grounds of health from the friendly company of 
sages, and it was expected that he would ere long 
be heard of as an independent teacher at the As- 
clepeium ; but, the cure effected, he returned to the 
old lecture-halls, to swell the audience of his chief, 
till he was called at last to take the lead. 

We have seen already that they chose for their They 
lectures and discussions the public buildings which th^e p^bii" 
were called gymnasia, of which there were several s^™""*** 
in diflferent quarters of the city. They could only 
use them by the sufferance of the State, which had 
built them chiefly for bodily exercises and athletic 
feats. We do not hear if the trainers and the fenc- 
ing masters resented the intrusion of the throngs of 
students, though it is likely that there were chances 
of collision. But we do hear, in one case, of com- 
plaints that their neighbours were disturbed. One 
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D.L.iv.9.4. Grymnasiarch, or curator of the hall, had to beg 
Occasional Cameades not to talk so loudly to his pupils, as he 

complaints. 

was annoying other folks. ^ How loudly may I 
speak, then ? ' said the lecturer, in impatience. * Loud 
enough for your audience to hear,' was the retort ; 
and perhaps the audience was not large, and the re- 
tort was somewhat sharp. Before long several of the 
schools drew themselves apart in special buildings, 
and even took their most familiar names, such as the 
Lyceum and the Academy, from the gymnasia, in 
which they made themselves at home. 
Kudimen- Gradually we find the traces of some material 

tary forms 

of endow- provisions, which helped to define and to perpetuate 

mentinthe ^ =' ^ 

Platonic the difiereut sects. Plato had a little garden, close 

sect 

by the sacred Eleusinian Way, in the shady groves 
De exiiio, of the Academy, which he bought, says Plutarch, for 
some 3,000 drachmae. 

There lived also his successors, Xenocrates and 
Polemon, the former of whom spent there so much 
the life of a recluse, as to leave it only for a single 
day each year, at the festival of the gieater Dionysia, 
when the new plays were acted; while the latter 
gathered pupils round him, who listened to him as 
D. L. iv. he walked under the trees, and who even had their 
little huts built there to live as near as might be round 
his garden. It was but a tiny glebe at first ; but 
wealthier friends of learning added from time to 
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time to the domain, or bequeathed in their wills the Suidas, 8. v. 
funds which provided for the chief philosophers of 
Plato's school a quiet life of independent means. 

Aristotle, as we know, in later life had taught in intheAris- 

totelian. 

the Lyceum, in the rich grounds near the Ilissus, 
and there he probably possessed the house and garden 
which after his death came into the hands of his 
successor, Theophrastus. The latter in his will dis- d. l. v. 2. 

14. 

posed of them as follows : — * My garden and the 
walk, and all the buildings which adjoin the glebe, 
I bequeath to such of my friends, herein described^ 
who care to pass their lives in them together in 
study and philosophy, on condition that no one shall 
alienate or make any individual claim ; but that all 
shall share alike, and live in domestic peace to- 
gether, as is natural and right.' Then follow the 
names of ten of his most trusted friends, and among 
th^n that of Straton, who replaced him. Straton, in 
his turn, left the studio to Lycon, * for the rest are D.L.v.3.7. 
too old or too busy ; yet they will but do their duty if 
they strengthen his hands with kindly help.' Lycon 
bequeathed the garden walk to ten of his friends in 
trust, and bade them raise to the first place whoever 
seemed most likely to persevere and to promote the 
interests of the sect. He also asked the rest of the 
connexion to lend their aid out of regard to him as 
well as to the local ties. 

D 
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In the The famous garden of Epicurus in the outer 

Epicurean. 

Keramicus, which he bought for eighty minse, was a 
quiet resting-place, not for himself only, but for the 
friends who gathered there for shelter in hard times, 
to see how simply the advocate of pleasure lived. 
He left it at his death for the members of his school, as 
the will tells us, which Diogenes Laertius records : — » 
D. L.X.10. 'I give my property in trust to Amynomachus and 
Timocrates on the condition that they make over the 
use of the garden, and all that it contains, to Her- 
marchus, and those who join his speculations, and to 
such as he may choose to take his place, that they 
may there give themselves to study ; and, moreover, I 
beg all who take their principles from me to do their 
best as a solenm trust to help Amynomachus and 
Timocrates to maintain the school buildings in my 
garden, and their heirs after them, as also those 
who may be appointed to replace my own successors. 
And let my executors allow Hermarchus and his fel-» 
low students to inhabit my house in Melite as long 
as he shall live. And out of the funds bequeathed 
by me I will that my executors, in concert with Her- 
marchus, provide religious services for my father and 
mother and brothers and myself, • • • and also for 
the stated meeting to be held on the 20th of every 
month by all the members of my sect.' The posses- 
sions here disposed of seem to have remained for 
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centuries the property of all the sect of Epicurus, 
and though tlie Garden, and the groves of the Aca-» 
demy, were wasted sometimes by the ravages of war, 
exposed as they were without the walls, yet in the 
later days of Cicero those haunts of old philosophy 
were often visited by pious pilgrims. The sentence 
last quoted from the will of Epicurus may remind us 
that, besides the common property in house and lands, 
some funds were also set apart to keep the student 
world together. 

It seems a natural thing in our own days to think Endow- 
that men must dine together when they would pro- philosophic 

i. • X i. • y-i,' _L dinners; 

mote some common interest m politics or art or 
science, and every company or club must have at 
least its annual dinner. The custom is a very old 
one, and even philosophy took kindly to the practice. 
Athenseus, after speaking of all the civic banquets Deipn. v. 2. 
held by every tribe and ward and borough, goes on 
to note that * there are many meetings of philoso- 
phers in the city, some called the pupils of Diogenes, 
and others pupils of Antipater, others, again, styled 
disciples of Pansetius. And Theophrastus bequeathed 
money for an entertainment of that sort. Not, of 
course, that the sages so assembled might give way 
to intemperance, but in order that they might enjoy 
a wise and learned conversation at the feast. . • . 
The philosophers used to take pains to collect the 

x> % 
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young men, and as they supped with them to oIh 
serve some law which was carefully defined. Ac- 
cordingly there were rules for banquets laid down 
by Xenocrates, in the Academy, and by Aristotle 
which also.' But either the rules were very lax, or they 

tended to 

become ex- were broken before long, if we may trust what 

travagant. 

xii. 69. Athenaeus tells us in another place. ' When Lycon 
became the chief man in the Peripatetic school, he 
used to entertain his friends at dinner with unusual 
extravagance and pride. • . . He had a room large 
enough to hold twenty couches, in the most fashion- 
able quarter of the city. Besides the music pro- 
vided for his feasts, and the silver plate and coverlets 
which were displayed, the dishes were so sumptuous, 
and the tables and the cooks so many, that people 
were alarmed, and shrunk away in fear, although 
they wished to be admitted to his school. . . . For 
the members were required to take in turn the office 
of chief manager, and the duties of this office were 
to superintend the novices for thirty days, . . . and 
then on the last day of the month, to receive from 
each nine obols, and to entertain at supper not only 
those who paid their quota, but all those whom 
Lycon might invite, as well as those among the 
elders who were punctual in attending lectures ; so 
that the money which was paid them did not go far 
enough to pay even for the unguents and the flowers. 



• • 
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Plato and Speusippus had not instituted these 
that folks might sit till daybreak at the festive 
board . • . but that men might seem to honour 
Heaven, and live naturally with one another, and 
chiefly that they might enjoy a natural rest and con- 
versation, all which became quite secondary in their 
eyes to soft clothes, and extravagant self-indulg- 
ence.' It was perhaps one symptom of decline in 
moral earnestness when the philosophers accepted the 
large donations of Antigonus Gronatas, for a great 
dinner on the anniversary of his son's death. They l>- ^- iv. 6. 
waved their differences of creed,, we hear, and dined 
together in good fellowship, and each master of the 
schools became in turn the chairman at the banquet ; 
but now and then their jealous antipathies could not 
be soothed, and one at least, we read of, Lycon, would D.L. v.4.4. 
not accept the invitation to a rival's table. 

As yet we have seen no forms of State endow- ^0 J«p:«J 

reco^itiou 

ment, nor even any legal recognition of the corporate of corporate 
status of the sects. Sometimes the little property ***« ^^^^s. 
was possessed by their head in his own right, though 
with a tacit understanding that he should leave it to 
his next successor, sometimes it was held in trust for 
the benefit of the connexion, like modem chapels on 
the congregational system. The principal members, 
too, were something like the deacons, and could at 
times appoint, if not dismiss their spiritual head. 
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They So jealous Were they of their independence as to 

resented 

any inter- reflcnt the least show of interference from the State, 

ference 

from the somewhat as priests resent at times in matters of the 

State, ^ 

D. L.v.2.6. faith any appeal to secular tribunals. On one occa- 
sion, as we read, a crisis in politics was followed by a 
liberal reaction, which found little favour with the 
thinkers nursed in theories like those of Plato ; a 
law was passed in haste, at the motion of one 
Sophocles, which made it penal for any one to open 
school, or give any sort of public lectures, without 
the sanction of the State* The students soon were 
in high dudgeon when they heard that the liberty 
of instmction was thus narrowed, and they resolved 
to migrate in a body from a city so intolerant of 
intellectual freedom. Theophrastus, then in the 
zenith of his fame, and counting his pupils by the 
thousand, sympathised with the movement, and 
seceded with bis scholars, till Athens realising 
speedily how much her attraction and renown 
depended on her academic throngs, repealed the un- 
lucky law in haste^ and sued them humbly to return. 
Some of the philosophers were men of substance, 
and could easily maintain themselves in studious 
ease, while others found their little means eked out 
by the help of the small endowments lately mentioned. 
But besides this nearly all accepted presents at the 
hands of those who came to hear them. 



D. L. iv. 1. 

6. 
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Socrates, indeed, had spoken strongly against The fees 

paid by 

what seemed to him a sordid and a mercenary prae- students, 
tice, for wisdom was too infinitely precious to be 
appraised at any money value. His own immediate 
followers and friends shared probably his sentiment, 
and taught in the true missionary spirit. But before 
long the prejudice grew weaker ; and Speusippus, 
Plato's immediate successor, was taunted with dis- 
loyalty to his own masters principles, in * exacting tri- 
bute from all whether they would or no.' Xenocrates, 
indeed, adhered more faithfully to old traditions, and 
declined nearly all the presents sent to him, even by 
crowned heads, though he was so poor that he was 6. 
sold on one occasion when he cou'd not pay the 

taxes, and owed his freedom to the liberal friend of D. L. iv. 2. 

10. 

learning, Demetrius Phalereus. But it soon became 
a recognised thing that, even in the field of science 
the labourer was worthy of his hire, though so late as 
the days of Lucian it was thought unworthy of a 
grave professor to make much ado about his fees, Lucian, 

Hermo- 

or appeal to the law courts to enforce the payment, timus. 
Yet there was one sect, the Cynic or the Stoic, The Cynic 

or Stoic 

which for many generations discouraged all endow- sect dis- 



I . , . « . , couraged 



ments, and would accept littte or nothing from the endow- 
ments and 

living. At first its members aimed at nothing more fees, 
than the means of bare subsistence, and like Crates 
when smitten with the love of wisdom, sold what 
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they had in the spirit of the sainted Francis, and 
D. L. vi. 5. gave the money all away, as only a hindrance in 
the perfect way of life. The scholars who gathered 
round them were often of the poorest, like Cleanthes, 
who turned the miller's wheel by night to earn a 
D. L. vii. scanty pittance, that he might have leisure to attend 

6. 2. 

the public courses in the day. They often did their 
best to drive away from them the wealthy or fastidi- 
ous, by putting them to irksome tasks, like Zenon, 
who was bidden to carry a pot of porridge through 
D. L. vii. 1. the streets, and when he felt ashamed and hid it in 

3. 

his cloak, had a blow from his master's stick which 
broke the pot and spilt the mess over his clothes. 
The large Yet in spite of all discouragements the students 

number of 

students of of philosophy increased, and rich and poor crowded 
alike to the lecture halls of the Professors. Theo- 
phrastus, for example, had as many as 2,000 pupils. 
For the passion of speculative thought was fresh 
and vigorous in Greece, though the currents of free 
life were flowing feebly; as the confidence was 
shaken in the old standards of authority and State 
enactments, men turned with eagerness to systems 
which promised to make them a law unto themselves ; 
the earnest- minded crowded round the sages as in 
the IVIiddle Ages men were drawn to the cloister or 
to the lectures of the Schoolmen, to get more light 
on the eternal problems of man's destiny, or to find 
an intellectual excitement in a subtle dialectic. 
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We may take as typical the story which we read stones of 

sudden con- 

of Zcnon, visiting Athens for purposes of trade, and version. 
lighting at a bookseller's shop on the Socratic Me- 
moirs, which he pored over with increasing interest 
till he asked at length * Where are such men to be d. l. vii. 1. 
found ? ' and at once attached himself to Crates, who 
was pointed out to him close by. The call to Phi- 
losophy in his case, as in that of many another, reads 
like the stories of conversion to religion, or like the 
sudden resolution to renounce the world as Monk or 
Nun. 

Athens, though she maintained no Cbairs as yet. Honorary 
was proud of the distinguished teachers who made Jif^hephiTo^ 
a home within her walls. She felt a pride in her AUiens. ^ 
Hellenic name, which was becoming through the 
world synonymous with mental cultivation. She p^pg.^fo. 
welcomed gracefully the strangers who came to sit 
at the feet of famous sages ; she insisted on the at- 
tendance at their lectures of the Ephebi whose 
studies she controlled by law; and when a great 
man died among them, alien though he was like 
Zenon, she honoured him with a solemn vote of 
thanks, and decreed him a public funeral as a ^ good 
man who had done his best to form the character of 
his young hearers, and lead tliem on to manliness 
and self-restraint by showing his own practice to be p. i^ vii. 
always in harmony with his professions.' 
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Little en- go for ages little or no endowment of research 

dowment *=* 

as yet was needed, while the passion for knowledgre was 

needed. ^ ^ ° 

intense; and multitudes who had little taste for 
earnest thought still flocked as a thing of course to 
Athens to get a sort of educational finish, or to gain 
a &miliarity at second-hand with the great specula- 
tive questions of the day. To some study was its 
own reward, and they could live contentedly on 
little. Others who set up for Professors, and were 
ready to instruct all comers, could reap rich har- 
vests, if they cared, from the payments of their 
willing pupils* 
Rival seats But it was Only in philosophy that the schools of 

uf learning /% i 

for other Athens reigned supreme. Other intellectual rivals 

branches 

of study. were growing into note meantime^ and were able to 
assert their separate claims. 

Alexandria had her royal founder, to build and 
endow a great museum with cloisters, dining-hall, 
and library, and salaried professors who were perhaps 
not always bound to lecture, but might give them- 
selves to study unhampered by restrictions, and swell 
the gathered store of knowledge, and stimulate mainly 
by example. Here were able critics, great in canons 
of prosody and rules of taste ; poets whose facile muse 
was at times somewhat overweighted by its learning ; 
geometers who carried to the furthest the Greek 
subtlety of deductive thought; geographers who 
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arrayed in scientific form the tales of travellers and 

explorers. Bhodes^ although no more the mistress 

of the sea, had her famous schools of rhetoric, in 

which Cicero stayed awhile for study. Scarcely less 

skilful in the play of dialectic were the teachers who 

abounded in the g^reat towns of Asia Minor. Tarsus strabo, iv. 

^ 10. 13. 

is singled out by Strabo as a seat of learm'ng, whose 

citizens had the most unselfish love of letters. 

Marseilles, again, was fast becoming the favourite 

resort of studious Eomans. 

Here were formidable rivals to compete with the The in- 
fluence of 

doctors of the Porch and the Academy. For a time, old associa- 
tions in 

probably, the influence of Athens rested mainly on favour of 

Athens. 

the associations of the past, or the artistic beauties of 

a city peopled with so many memories dear to 

thoughtful minds. It is thus that Cicero, in his 

later years, speaks of the recollections of his visits to 

those scenes: * After hearing Antiochus in the Pto- DeFinibus, 

lemaum, in the company of Piao and my brother and " '' 

Pomponius and my cousin Lucius, for whom I had a 

brother's love, we agreed to take our evening walk 

in the Academy, chiefly because that spot would be 

the least crowded at that time. So we all met at 

Piso's house, as was agreed, and, chatting as we went, 

walked the six stadia, between the Crate Dipylum 

and the Academy. When we reached the scenes so 

justly famous, we found the quietude we craved. 
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^ Is it a natural sentiment," asked Piso^ '^ or a mere 
illusion, which makes us more affected when we see 
the spots frequented by men worth remembering, 
than when we merely hear their deeds or read their 
works? It is thus that I feel touched at present, 
for I think of Plato, who, as we are told, was wont 
to lecture here. Not only do those gardens of his, 
close by, remind me of him, but I seem to fancy 
him before my eyes. Here stood Speusippus, here 
Xenocrates, here his hearer Polemon. ..." " Yes," 
said Quintus, " what you say, Piso, is quite true, for 
as I was coming hither, Colonus, yonder, called my 
thoughts away, and made me fancy that I saw its 
inmate Sophocles, for whom you know my passionate 
admiration. ..." " And I too," said Pomponius, 
''whom you often attack for my devotion to Epi- 
curus, spend much time in his garden, which we 
passed lately in our walk." ' 
Yet ber But, in spite of old associations, the attractive- 

power grew BOSS of Athens had declined, and the student world 
no longer crowded to her as before. The ravages of 
war had swept over the land, the siege of Sulfa had 
laid waste the groves of Plato, and the garden in 
which Epicurus lived ; the civil strife left little time 
for peaceful studies, and the early empire showed no 
favour to the home of letters, where Brutus and even 
Antony had loved to court a brief respite from the 



weaker. 
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din of war. The sages, indeed, had soon returned 
with quiet times to the old haunts, and Cicero was 
surprised to see how little they cared for the havoc 
that was made ; but philosophy had spent, for a time 
at least, its force of active speculation, and was 
living on its hoarded capital ; as such it had less 
charm for earnest minds; other centres, other 
studies beguiled away the growing manhood of the 
age, and, as Strabo says, the young noblemen of 
Bome forgot the way to Athens and betook them- iv. 1.6. 
selves to GrauL 

But the old city raised its head again, thanks it revived, 

thanks to 

to the magnificent patronage of Hadrian, who ho- the patrou- 
noured it with marked affection, and deserved by his Hadrian, 
liberality some at least of the pompous phrases in 
which the Greeks spoke of him in inscriptions, as 
'founder, benefactor, restorer of the world.' The 
Antonines did even more for it in the interests of 
learning. With them began the system of endow- and tiie 

Antonines, 

ments by the State ; some of the lecturers became who began 

the system 

recognised Professors, and the University existed as of state en- 

° . dowments. 

by law established. Few precise details are given 
us in ancient authors of the number and the value 
of the imperial appointments. Dion Cassius tells 71, si. 
us, in vague language, that the philosophic Emperor 
Marcus 'gave salaried teachers to the world at 
Athens in every bmnch of letters.' From Lucian it 
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would seem that a round sum of 10,000 drachmae 
was allotted to at least one representative in each of 
the four great schools, to say nothing of lecturers 
in other subjects, who will be mentioned presently. 
Stoic as the Emperor was himself, he was so tolerant 
as to wish all other systems to have fair play and 
equal &your. He was competent enough to choose 
the ablest men, but he allowed the brilliant Herodea 
Lucian's Atticus to havc the disposal of his patronage. After 

description 

of an eiec- his death, if we may trust Lucian's lively pictures, a 

tion by a 

board. board of electors filled the vacant places, and the 

Kuniichus. 

Satirist describes them as grave and reverend seniors, 
before whom the competitors appeared in person to 
make good their title to the vacant chair (tfpoi/os), and 
to prove their fitness by actual display, like candidates 
in these days preaching their trial sermons for a vacant 
living. The field was gradually narrowed, till only 
two were left, like athletes, to dispute the victory. 
Each made parade of all his erudition, his mastery of 
the logic of his school, to prove himself the fittest 
representative of Aristotle's doctrines. But they 
warmed to their work, as they went on, and leaving the 
passionless theories of dialectic, they betook them- 
selves to virulent invective, not shrinking from per- 
sonalities the most grotesque, and the most unsavoury 
charges. The scene described is too absurd to be 
literally true, though it may point to some unseemly 
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passages in the appointments of the board. Yet we 
may fairly balance this unfav curable picture by an- 
other which the same writer paints for us, in far more 
flattering colours. He puts into the mouth of one A more 

favonrable 

Nigrinus an elaborate eulogy of Athens : * Brought up picture in 

saire 

as are the citizens in philosophy and poverty, they author of 

Athenian 

never look with favour on a neighbour or a stranger society. 
who tries to bring in luxury among them. Far from , • 
that, if anyone arrives among them with such habits, Nigrinus, 
they try to convert him by degrees, and school him 
imperceptibly till they bring him to a better mind. 
He told me how a wealthy upstart came in vulgar 
pomp to Athens, expecting to be envied and ad- 
mired for his crowds of servants and his clothes of 
broidered gold ; but they only pitied the poor 
wretch, and tried to correct him in a kindly way, 
not blaming him rudely to his face, as in their free 
city anyone may live as he thinks best. But when he 
annoyed them at the gymnasia or the baths, by 
crowding them with all his slaves, one of them 
whispered to his neighbour, as if he did not wish the 
man to hear, ^^ He is afraid of being murdered at his 
bath, yet all is perfectly secure, and there is np need 
of an armed force." The stranger heard the plain 
truth, and took the hint. And so they made him 
put aside his embroidery and purple by their sly 
remarks upon the flowery colours. '* Why, here we 
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have the spring already," said one ; " where does this 
peacock come from ? " said another. *' Surely, he 
has put on his mother's gown, ' a third ; and so on 
with like pleasantries. In this way too they made 
their jokes about his many rings and perfumed locks 
and extravagance of manner, till they brought him to 
a sounder state, and sent him home the better for his 
schooling. . . . Nigrinus praised, besides, the freedom 
which prevailed in Athens, the absence of all jea- 
lousy, the tranquil leisure which they enjoy so fully. 
He showed me how a course so ordered is in agree- 
ment with philosophy, and can pre9erve its moral 
purity ; and that nothing can be better suited to a 
man of virtue, who does not care for riches, but is 
resolved to live a natural and honest life.' 

It is true that the picture may be overcoloured 
from the wish to bring out more into relief, by way 
of contrast, the affectation and the vice of Rome. 
But we may turn to a less questionable witness, and 
read the pleasant memoirs of his student life at 
as niso in Athens, with which Aulus Grellius relieves the dul- 
Geiiiiis. ness of his pedantry. In them we shall find por- 
trayed a simplicity of habits, and an unaffected 
interest in moral progress which were rare seemingly 
elsewhere. He tells us most of Taurus the philoso- 
pher, who was not content with formal lectures, but 
did his best to form the character of his young 
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friends by personal converse, chatting with them at 

his bedroom door when they had walked home with Auius 

GeUiu8,u.2. 

him from lecture, travelling with them sometimes 
in the comitry, taking long walks to see them when xii. 5. 
he heard that they were sick, and whiling away their 
weariness by pleasant talk, in which the serious zviii. 10. 
mingled with the gay. If he asked his pupils to his 
table he did not care to tempt the appetite With xvij. 8. 
costly viands, but the simple fare of pudding or 
of salad was seasoned with true Attic salt, and his 
guests were happier and wiser when they left him. 
He had a way of delicately hinting that a fault might xx. 4. 
be mended or bad habit dropped, which served its 
end, while it spared his hearer's self-respect. Yet 
Taurus was no easy going teacher, with a standard 
easily attained. He Uked to tell his youthful friends 
the story of Euclides, who braved death to hear yCio. 
Socrates, his friend and guide, when it was penal for 
one of Megara to enter Athens ; whereas nowadays^ 
he said, philosophers must often wait till their pupils 
have recovered from the wine party of the night 
before. He reproached them also for their want of i. 9. 
earnestness and depth ; told them that they wanted 
to pick and choose, to gather here a thought and 
there a hint, somewhat as lecturers in our days at 
times complain that undergraduates are too practi- 
cally minded, and read not for the sake of knowledge, 

E 
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The de- bat a class. The same writer also dwells upon the 

teription of 

Herodes pleasant memories of Kephissia, where among leafy 
groves and murmuring cascades Herodes Atticus kept 
open house, and entertained the students with digni- 
fied and courteous refinement. Munificent patron 
of the arts and letters, and acknowledged leader of 
the Academic world, he was at home alike in the 
flowery paths of rhetoric and the gravest themes of 
speculation, and was at once Philosopher and Sophist. 

i. . He had his passages of Epictetus ready to silence 

the conceited braggart who set up for a Stoic oracle 
on the strength of a little captious dialectic, and a 
few learned phrases caught up at second hand. He 
had no mercy on the Cynic who rudely pushed in, 

ix. 2. demanding alms of right, and grumbling because 

he was not recognised as a compeer. ' A beard 
and staff indeed I see,' was the retort, ^ but no phil- 
osopher.' 

But he was too much of the ' grand seigneur ' 
to be accepted as the type of the Greek sage, con- 
tented with a modest lot. Much indeed of his 
colossal fortune was expended on stately works to 
beautify the towns of G-reece. But there does 
seem too much of personal display in his royal road 
to spelling, planned for the sake of his own back- 
ward child. He had, so runs the story, a number of 
his humble friends, each representing a different 
letter of the alphabet, to move about and form them- 
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selves into varying groups, to show the little dullard 
how to spell, somewhat as our journals tell us that a 
Viceroy of India may play at chess. He was a little 
too intent to reign supreme over the schools of Athens 
among the Professors of his own electing, as a sort 
of Chancellor by Imperial favour. Woe to the un- 
lucky rhetorician who had not paid his court with due 
respect, or who presumed to air his brilliant periods 
without permission. A hint was quite enough to the 
young students in the theatre, and they clamoured 
tbe poor lecturer down, just as impatient lads at 
times drown the voice of the Public Orator at Oxford. 
At last men learnt to take his measure, and to get 
over him with guile. The famous Aristides, who was 
asked to pronounce thePanathenaic speech, read him 
the preamble in a draft which was so spiritless and 
tame as to disarm all jealous fears, but when the day 
came for the state display the real speech proved to 
be 'the author's masterpiece. 

But indeed it must be owned that with all the 
endowment of research we hear too little of quiet Bat there 

, are few 

study or of keenness of original speculation. The signs of 

originality 

fireat names and movinsf powers are found else- or deep 

^ ° ^ study at 

where. Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius at Bome; Athens. 
Plutarch at Chseroneia, and Dion the Golden Mouthed 
in many a distant city, these probed deepest into 
the mysteries of life, or guided best the wavering 

K 2 
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conscience. Philosoiphy meantime had left the 
cloisters and the garden, and gone out in Stoic 
guise among the busy! haunts of men. Sometimes 
she spoke with true missionary fervour, pleading with 
rude energy to every class without distinction, but 
talking mainly in the people's tongue. Sometimes, 
if we trust the Satirist Lucian, she condescended to 
questionable shifts, in the person of the spiritual 
confessors in great houses, submitting to the imper- 
tinence of vulgar upstarts, or attending the titled lady 
Lucian at her toilette, and whispering ghostly admonitions 
ivi fiurOif. in her ear, as the maid brought in the billet-dous:, 
or lavishing their care on the poodle of their mis- 
tress, when the little poodles were expected to appear. 
Sometimes her tenets might be heard from the 
mouth of Cynic vagrants, who moved about the 
world with staflf and wallet, like the begging friars 
of a later age, but dragging ofben high professions 
through the mud. The four great sects were repre- 
sented still at Athens, as we have seen, with their 
salaried Professors in their Chairs ; but the ancient 
doctrines were rather themes for rhetorical expan- 
sion, than problems for serious thought, or rules of 
manly life. Henceforth the name of Sophist is the 
literary term for nearly all the public teachers, and 
there is little seeming diflFerence of method or of 
aims between Philosophers and Shetoricians, with 
the latter of whom we now proceed to deal. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB PROFESSORS OF BHETOBIC. 

Is the p^^ of PhiloBtratua and of Eiinapius, we The 
Bee the SophiBts pass in a long line before ns, the prafea>ors 
same at Athens as at Antioch, or Smyrna, or many 
another seat of learning and of fashion, and for 
several centmieB their characteristic features scarcely 
change. 

It was the old name that was revived, hut with 
none of that undercurrent of contempt which the 
writings of the Socratic school had introduced into 
Ch'eek thought. The older Sophists had their systems 
to explain the problems of the world around them ; 
they mostly had their principleB of metaphysics, 
however ehallow they might seem to deeper reasonetB 
like Plato. The new were mainly literary artists, 
playing on the chords of human feeling, laying under 
contribution poetry, and art, and ethics in their im- 
partial interest in telling images and useful tropes. 

Never was rhetoric so much in vogue; never were 
such enthusiastic crowds assembled round men to 
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The public 
professors, 



the private 
lecturers, 



generally 
aliens. 

Philostra- 
tufl, ii. 62. 



Often men 
of wealth 
and rank. 



whom the maimer was of vital moment, while they 
cared infinitely little for the matter of the thought. 
There were hundreds ready to compete for the Chairs 
at Athens, whenever they were vacant, and if it were 
of interest, we might make out the list of those who 
filled them in succession. Two of this kind were 
specially endowed : one from imperial funds, the 
other hy the city, and worth respectively ten thousand 
drachmse and a talent. But besides these, as in other 
seats of &shion, there were many private teachers, 
who gathered an audience round them as they could, 
and at times even eclipsed the salaried Professors* 

At Athens, so few out of the Academic world 
were native bom, that there seemed good reason for 
the fears of purists like Herodes, who complained 
that such a multitude of strangers had corrupted the 
purity of the Attic tongue, and only here and there, 
from a hermit in the country, could the old dialect 
be heard in all its beauty. 

With many it was far from being a question of 
a mere livelihood to gain. To say nothing of the 
princely manners of Herodes, the wealthiest of living 
men, many were of noble birth, and filled high office 
in their several states, or were entrusted with weighty 
diplomatic duties. 

Aliens even rose to posts of honour, like LoUianus, 
the first occupant of the Athenian Chair, who was 
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made Strcdegua or Mayor by the admiring cifcy, and 

had the charge not of the arsenals as in old days of 

freedom, but of the markets and the com trade. 

It would seem, however, that he was less at home in 

these new duties than in his lecture hall, for once we 

read, when there was a riot round the baker's shop, 

the populace began to pelt him, and were going on to Phil. u. 39. 

worse, when a bystander brought them to their senses 

by exclaiming, ' Nay, Lollianus only deals in words, 

not loaves.' 

To some it seemed the highest object of am- 
bition to rise to distinction as a Sophist, and feel 
that a great audience was hanging on their words. 
They could not stay long in their native homes, if 
they felt that they were capable of greater things, 
but must go forth into the larger world to air their 
talents and measure themselves with rivals of re- 
nown. Clazomensd had hoped, indeed, that Scope- P^u. ii.'2 . 
lianus would remain at home, and lend a lustre to their 
little town, but he said in somewhat mocking jest, 
' The caged bird will not sing,' and betook himself 
to fashionable Smyrna, whither the youth of all the 
neighbouring countries flocked to hear him. 

« 

Often they wandered off from land to land, to 
engage in literary tournaments with the champions 
whom they met, offering to lecture on some startling 
thesis, or to improvise on any that was given. 
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ii. 118. The following story in Philostratus may serve to 

IfHip^ illustrate the habit. Hippodromus, afterwards ap- 
uiuSrate* pointed to a professorship at Athens, came for the 
erran^*'^ first time to Smyma, and as soon as he had landed. 
Sophists, walked straight to the market-place, to get a local 
guide. He saw a temple on his way, by which some 
private tutors sat, with servants carrying bundles of 
books under their arms, and guessed that there was 
somebody of note lecturing within. He walked in- 
side and found Megistias, whom he bowed to without 
saying more. Megistias, thinking that it was a 
&ther or a guardian come to talk to him about a 
pupil, Mked him what his errand was, but he only 
said, 'I will tell you when we are by ourselves.' 
When he had catechised the lads, the teacher said, 
*now tell me what you want.' *Let us exchange 
clothes,' was the answer of Hippodromus, who had on 
a travelling suit, while the other wore a lecturer's 
gown. 'A^'hy do you ask that?' ' Because I wish 
to give you a specimen of my skill.' Megistias 
thought the stranger must be mad for talking in 
that style, but seeing that his &ce was quite com- 
posed he handed him his gown, and gave hiTn a thesis 
as he asked. The other sat down on the chair, and 
thought a moment, then started up so suddenly as to 
make Megistias feel sure again that he was mad. 
But soon after he began his speech, the listener, full 
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of admiration, hurried up, and begged to know who 
he could be. ' I am Hippodromus, the Thessalian,' he 
answered, ' and I have come here for experience, to 
see by the example of one man of learning in what 
style men lecture in Ionia, but let me finish my own 
speech.' Hardly had he done so, when all the edu- 
cated men in Smyrna came hurrying to where Megis- 
tias was, for the rumour had already spread, that 
Hippodromus had come to visit them. So he took up 
the same subject, and handled it again in a new style, 
and afterwards came out in public, and filled them 
all with admiration. 

So too we read of Marcus of Byzantium coming Phil. u. 41. 
unawares into the room where Polemon was busy with of Marcus 
his pupils. The stranger had a rustic look, for his tiuiZ^*^' 
beard and head were all unkempt and shaggy. But 
some one of the students who had visited Byzantium, 
remembering his face, whispered his name to his next 
neighbour, and so on till they knew all round. So 
when the lecturer called as usual for a theme, they 
all looked to where Marcus sat, expecting him to 
name one. ' Why are you staring at the bumpkin,' 
said their tutor, ^ how can he start a subject ? ' Where- 
upon Marcus raised his voice and said, ^ I will name 
a theme, and improvise upon it also.' His broad 
Doric at once betrayed him to his hearer, and they 
soon began to show off before each other, and parted 
at last with mutual admiration. 
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Popular The people commonly was nothing loath to hear ; 

eathi6iami' 

for the they streamed as to a popular preacher in our own 

Sophists. 

day, or an actor starring in provincial towns : the 
epicures accepted the invitation to the feast of words, 
and hurried to the theatre to judge as critics the 
choice of images, and refinement of the style, and all 
the harmony of balanced periods. 

Few could resist the intoxication of applause. 

PhU. it 8S. Aristides even, when the Emperor asked to bear him 
lecture, made it a condition that bis friends might 
come to listen, and clap and shout as loud as they 

Their should please. Of course their heads were often turned 

vanity 

with such applause : of course they gave themselves 
high airs, and many a story illustrates the boastful 

Phihii.46. arrogaucc of the great sophists. Polemon began.a 
speech at Athens with the words, 'You have the 
credit, Athenians, for being skilful judges of good style. 
I shall now see if you deserve it.' He carried in- 
deed so far his self-assertion as to turn a future 
Emperor out of doors, when he came home unex- 
pectedly, and found him quartered in his house 
by order of the council. Adrian, of Tyre, was not 

Phil. ii. 91. much humbler, for he began his inaugural address, 
on his appointment to a Chair at Athenfi, with the 
prelude, ' Once more come letters from Phoenicia.* 

and osten- Like some others of the class, he also showed his 

**^on. pri(je and ostentation in his outer man. He wore 
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the costliest clothes and rarest stones, and rode on 
state occasions in a carriage, the horttes of which had 
silver bits. The cereiiliony over, he was escorted 
home by students from all parts of Greece, who 
treated him with all the reverence due to a High 
Priest at the Mysteries. For he spared no cost to 
win their love, providing amusements of all kinds, 
hunting and wine parties, and excursions to the . 
races, till they felt towards him as to some indulgent 
father. 'I have seen the tears standing in their 
eyes,' says his biographer, 'as they recalled his 
memory, and fondly imitated his voice or gait, or 
graceful carriage.' 

Others, like Adrian, pushed too far the love of Pi^U. ii. 77. 
finery and display. Alexander of Seleucia came to 
Borne on a deputation to the Emperor, and when 
admitted to an interview, somewhat importunately 
urged the prince to notice him. ' I do take notice of 
you,' was the reply of Antoninus, ' and I see what 
you are like, a coxcomb only thinking of combing 
your hair, cleaning your teeth, paring your nails, and 
scenting yourself with perfume.' We find indeed a 
trace of the old contrast between Philosopher and 
Sophist, although in altered form, when we read in 
the story of Alexicles, that he abandoned late in life ii. 74. 
the sage's grave and austere manners, and took to the 
theatre and concerts as soon as he became a Sophist. . 
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Their pro- They made money rapidly enough so soon as they 

feMional 

gaiiiB. rose to eminence, and no profession of the day 

brought in such incomes. Isocrates, some centuries 
before, though fresh from the lessons of his master 
Socrates, who spoke of payment as a sort of simony, 
had opened a school of rhetoric at Chios, afterwards 
at Athens, and took from 1,000 drachmsB to a talent 

Phil. ii. 84. for a couTsc of lecturcs, Scopelianus in later days, 
was still more highly paid, for he received from the 
young Herodes Atticus a gift of 15 talents, and the 
grateful father, we are told, gave him as much, and 
showed his admiration for him by destroying all the 
statues of the rival Sophists which had graced his 
numerous corridors. 

This was exceptional of course, as was the fortune 

Phil. ii. 107. of this princely house. But Damianus the Ephesian, 
who spent so much on gifts to his fellow-citizens and 
repairs to the great temple, paid 10,000 drachmae at 
one time to both of the great teachers whom he 
heard. Commonly they were content with lower 
fees, which however mounted up to a good figure 

Phil. ii. 96. when the auditors were many. Chrestus of Byzan- 
tium, whom the Athenians tried to get elected for 
cne of their own Chairs, had 100 paying pupils at 
one time. Some who had good means of their own 
were very moderate in their demands. Proclus of 

PhiL 11.106. Naucratis, for example, took 100 drachmsB once for 
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all from each, and let him listen to as many courses 
as he would ; out of that sum he provided even a 
library for the special use of his own pupils, that 
they might look up all the references at once, and 
so expand his. oral teaching. He carried so far 
his independence, we are told, as to insist on 
strictest discipline. Strange to say, he would not 
let his pupils hiss or laugh, but made them sit quite 
quietly; the servants and pedagogues together on 
one side, and the young students marked off by 
themselves. 

There was an important privilege attaching to The im- 

munities 

the educational profession, which dates also from from civil 

burdens 

the Antonines. The teachers for the most were free enjoyed by 

the profes- 

from all taxation ; at least in the smaller towns of sors. . 
Asia, and probably elsewhere, three Sophists and 
three Grrammarians enjoyed immunity, while in the 
larger there might be five of each. The Philoso- 
phers were to be all free, but it was owned that there 
were few to claim the privil^e. 

This was a far greater boon in those days than it 
would seem at present. Civic burdens, cheerfully 
borne in earlier ages by the men of substance, while 
the ciurents of free life flowed strongly, were felt to 
be more grievous as public spirit grew more feeble, 
and the number of the town councillors diminished. 
Aristides tells us without shame in his confessions, 
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how the local honours of all kinds pursued him, each 
with some heavy burden on his funds ; how he wept 
and prayed and &sted, till at length by special 
favour of his guardian powers, he saw a vision of 
white maids who came to free him, and woke to find 
a letter firom the Emperor, which conferred the 
much longed-for dispensation. 
Examples But Imperial caprice sometimes withheld what 

of imperial _ - 

caprice in Impenal favour had bestowed. Academic quarrels 

the treat- 
ment of the now and then were heard of by the court at Home, 

Sophists. ^ 

and the professors were sent for in post haste to 
advocate their rival claim. * No wonder if they 
sometimes lost heads and floundered in their speech,' 

Phil. ii. 114. says the compassionate biographer of Heraclides ; 'a 
vulgar advocate might keep his courage up, but a 
professor used to lecture students may be easily un- 
nerved at the sight of the armed body-guard, and a 
prince's grave look and haughty words with no 
encouraging applause.' 

The poor Professor lost part of his salary, if not 
his Chair at Athens, though he does not seem to have 
been unmercifully badgered like Philiscus. The 

PhiLii.121. latter, it would seem, had gained a Professorship 
through influence at court, but Caracalla, whose con- 
sent had been surprised, resented the appointment, 
and took an early opportunity of paying ofiF the score. 
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A lawsuit, in which the Professor was a party, was 
brought up by appeal to Some, and the Emperor sat 
in judgment. As soon as Philiscus came into the hall 
he gave offence by his gait and carriage, and even 
by the way in which he wore his clothes. His voice 
was too falsetto, his style seemed slovenly, and there 
was a want of definite meaning in his words. The 
Emperor began to criticise him sharply, and cut him 
short with interruptions, confusing him with a piti- 
less cross-examination. The puzzled Sophist ven- 
tured to remind his master that he had once done 
him the honour to set him free from all taxation. 
Whereupon the Sovereign roared out in a passion, 
*I will not have you free, nor any paltry school- 
master like yourself. I will not rob my cities of the 
sources of their incomes for such miserable stuff as 
you can talk.' 

Caracalla showed as little favour in dealing The 

interests of 

with philosophy. He fancied himself a second Alex- learning 

suffered 

ander, and resented the coolness between Aristotle from the 

whims of 

and his favourite hero, and accused the philosopher Caracaiia. 
of being privy to his distinguished pupil's death. 
To avenge him, he disgraced all the Peripatetic 
doctors whom he knew, talked of burning all their 
books, suspended their fellowships in the Alexandrian 
Museum, and in his mad way discountenanced all 
learning. 
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Still more But the interests of letters had far more to fear 

in the third 

oentuiy than from the wanton freaks of Garacalla* Hard 

from war 

and faction, times set in, and lasted nearly till the end of the 
third century. Anarchy and foreign war exhausted 
the resources of the empire. The rulers on the 
throne had often no breadth of views or cultivation, 
and the great sovereigns who restored the credit of 
the Roman arms upon the Northern frontiers were 
too busy and unlettered to prize the studious arts of 
peace. The endowments therefore of the Antonines 
were dropped ; the Imperial Chairs at Athens were 
left vacant, though the city, to whom her University 
was dear, still managed to reserve some funds for 
the salaries of Crrammarians and Sophists. 

Philosophy The older schools of Metaphysics suffered most. 

suffered 

most. Longinus, the greatest schooolman of the age (the 

'living library,' as Eunapius calls him) speaks of 
the many Philosophers whom he had known in 
youthful days at Athens, although he owns that, with 
the exception of Plotinus and his set, they all did 
little more than repeat and comment on the same 
old worn-out doctrines ; * but now,' he adds in later 

Longin. ap. years, ' it is impossible to describe how entirely these 

Piotin. * studies are neglected.' 

Athens ^^ ^^ ^^ wouder that the University declined. 

t^^oths,''^ About this time the tide of war rolled up to Athens, 

however^' ^^^ swept with furious force over her land and city. 
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The Gothic Heruli, stirred by sudden impulse from ronted by 

Dezippar 

the regions of the Dniester, made their way across 
the Euzine, and through the Bosporus and Helles- 
pont. The isles of Greece, the coasts of Asia, were 
pillaged as they passed along ; and, emboldened by 
success, they pushed on further, and sweeping across 
Attica they stormed the city walls. The citizens 
took refuge in the woods of Fames and Pentelicus, 
whence they looked with panic fear at the smoke rising 
from their ravaged homesteads. But one Dexippus, 
trained as he was in all the learning of the schools, 
turned his skill in rhetoric to good account by 
pointing to the Goths as they straggled past in care- 
less triumph, laden with rich booty, and urging his 
countrymen to take courage and attack them. Em- 
boldened by his fiery words, the fugitives poured 
down upon the Gothic rear, and swept them away in 
ignominious flight. 

Brighter times at length returned with the rule The fourth 

centniy a 

of Constantino and his successors. Once more the brmiant 

* age for the 

schools of Athens filled with students ; her Chairs of university 

of Athens, 

Bhetoric attracted the most brilliant men of letters, 
and the fourth century was, at least in outward 
seeming, the palmiest age of her ancient University. 
The materials for history, at any rate, are more abun- f^d has 

left more 

dant than before. The lives of the most accomplished jiateriaia 

^ for history. 

schoolmen are written for us in the pages of Euna- 
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plus; the popular Libaniug studied there in early 
years, and his writings illustrate at large the charac- 
ter and methods of the professional teaching which 
was the same at Antioch as at Athens. Himerius, 
who held a Chair, has left us specimens of his style ; 
the great churchmen, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, 
attended lectures there for years together by the side 
of the Apostate Julian, and their pictures of the 
scenes of student life are unusually clear and circum- 
stantial. 

Her name still exercised the same fascination as 
of old, and the standard of her culture was admitted 

Eunap. on aU hands to be the highest. ' Nymphidianus,' 
says his biographer, ' had not indeed the experience 
and the discipline of Athens, yet he was still worthy 
of the name of Sophist.' The kinsmen of the young 
Libanius were urgent to keep him still at Antioch ; 
his mother wept at the thought of his departure, and 
friends offered him rich heiresses in marriage ; but 

ii^'T?*-^i' he would go, and 'would have declined the hand 
even of a goddess to see the smoke of Athens.' Dis- 
enchanted as he was with the lectures which he 
heard, yet he deeply prized his opportunities for 
study, and the associations of the city; he stayed 
there four years, and hoped to remain as many more, 
and says long afterwards of a friend that he was happy 
in his longer sojourn in the seat of learning ; for his 
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own part, ^ he saw it but as in a dream and passed 
away.' 

Christians even half forgave the tenacity with 
which it clung to the old pagan creed, and fathers 
sent their sons to the stronghold of heathendom, 
though probably with some misgivings, such as those 
which pious parents feel in our days when their 
children go amid what they fear as the temptations 
of free thought. 

The Public Chairs were endowed partly by the The 

endowed 

central government, and partly from the city funds. Chairs, 
The former, or what we may call the Begins Profes- 
sorships, were, as before, subject to the State control ; 
but the Emperors were too busy with nice ques- 
tions of the Arian controversy, and the guidance of 
Church councils, to have much time or interest to 
spare for studies of philology and grammar ; there 
was no Minister of Education then in ofiBice, so the 
Provincial Grovemor took, to some extent, his place. 

Thus we hear of a conspiracy of jealous rivals to and in- 
bribe the Proconsul, and induce him to strip Prosere- the Pro- 
sius of his office ; at another time, when the peace Governor. 
of the University had been disturbed by factious pj^?/"* 
spirit, we are told that the Grovemor of Grreece Lib. i. 19. 
drove three Professors from their Chairs, and ap- 
pointed others in their stead. Nor was the Stat« 
content with nominating and dismissing in such 

F 2 
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cases only. Edicts were put forth requiring all 
public teachers to be men of unblemished character; 
careless livers, who called themselves philosophers, 
were to be taken up at once and sent back to their 
homes; and no one was to teach except with the 
sanction of the Town Council, as expressed in a 
formal document, which was to be submitted to the 
Emperor. 

The emoluments of office took, as before, the 
shape of salaries, immunities and fees ; but in the 
first an important difference was made, which it 
is of interest to note. From various causes the 
standard of value had been changing rapidly, caus- 
ing great and widespread distress. Diocletian had 
tried, but vainly, to arrest the evil by issuing a long 
list of legalised prices. Such fluctuations would 
bear hardly on fixed incomes, as e^^rience has 
proved in our days, and therefore professional stipends 
were either partly paid in kind, or varied with the 
price of com, on the principle of tithe rent-charge. 

As lecture-rooms they used sometimes a temple, 
or the Senate-house on great occasions; more fre- 
quently, for ordinary teaching, they remained at 
home : indeed, early in the century, when there had 
been much rioting and license in the streets, no 
Sophist dared to show himself abroad, but each lec- 
tured quietly in his own house ; and if the students 
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wished to give a testimonial of more than usual 
value, they built a theatre, as it was called, for their 
Professor, 

It may be noticed that we often have to read of jealousies 
the jealous bickerings between the rival schoolmen, sojXists 
and in general it must be owned that there are no 
traces of any bond of imion between Professors, or of 
much corporate feeling between the members of the 
University. We may take the following story as an illustrated 

from Kutfft- 

illustration of this and other features of their social pius Pro»r. 
life, remembering that it comes from one who knew 
them well, and was in full sympathy with the spirit 
of their institutions. 

Anatolius, the Imperial vicer^;ent in the lUyrian 
provinces, was a man of great ability and cultivated 
tastes, and had long wished to visit Greece, to which 
he was attracted by so many learned memories, 
though himself from the legal University of Berytus. 
He arranged at last to take it in the course of his mi- 
nisterial tour, and sent a message to the various Sophists 
that it was his pleasure that, when he came, they 
should dispute before him on a certain thesis, which 
he named, and that all should do their best. ^ All 
Hellas,' says the writer, in his inflated style, ' was 
startled when it heard how wise and learned and 
incorruptible a judge was coming.' The schoolmen 
began to put themselves in training, and to intrigue 
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against each other; at length they met in solemn 
conclave to discuss the meaning of the problem — a 
foolish one enough, the writer thinks it — ^but failed 
to come to an agreement, and went home, each in 
his vanity thinking himself right, and airing his 
arguments before his pupils. At last the dreaded 
visitor arrived, while the poor Sophists were racking 
their brains over the problem, and furbishing their 
weapons of debate. No sooner had the minister 
attended Divine service, and gone the round of all 
the temples, than he had the Convocation of the 
Masters summoned, and the disputations opened. 
They began in hot haste to display their cleverness, 
but failed entirely to satisfy their judge. He only 
laughed at their vanity for caring to be clapped by 
their young pupils, and pitied the parents who 
entrusted their children to such teachers. But at 
length came the turn of Proeeresius, who, somewhat 
unfairly, had a hint of the way in which the great 
man liked the problem treated. So he gave such a 
turn to the whole argument, and treated it with 
such consummate elegance of style, that Anatolius 
started from his seat in joy, and the whole Convoca- 
tion burst into applause, exclaiming that it was 
superhuman skill. 
Another Another scene, from the same writer, brings still 

illnstratioii 

more markedly before us the intensity of faction in 
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their midst, and the spirit of their rhetoric. Prose- from Euna- 

pius of the 

resius had been driven from Athens by bribery and bitter 

feeling of 

intrigue ; but a new Governor came to Grreece, with rivaiiy 

among the 

instructions to restore him to his Chair. The exile, Sophists, 
escorted by his friends, returned; but his enemies 
began to plot, * raising their heads again like vipers 
ftill of mischief.' Meanwhile the great man made 
his entry into the town, and had a Convocation called, 
in which questions for debate were started, which the 
Sophists treated as they could, under cover of their 
friends' applause. But on a sudden, as the partisans 
of the banished man came in with him, the Governor 
spoke out : ^ I intend to name a thesis, and hear you 
all dispute upon it then and there. Proasresius 
shall come last, or take his turn when you will.* 
The others hurriedly excused themselves, upon the 
plea that they were not used to speak extempore. The 
Governor called on Proaeresius to begin. After a few 
graceful sentences by way of prelude, he waited to have 
a subject given him, and meantime began to lose his 
nerve, as he saw scowling faces all around him, and 
his friends so few. But, as it happened, at the far 
end of the room he espied two practised rhetoricians 
who had been most active in the cabal against him. 
By sudden impulse he begged to have them called, 
and put upon their oath to own that they had 
wronged him* They slunk away, but were recalled 
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by force, and bidden to name a theme. They did 
this with the worst grace possible, and named a 
barren subject, most ill-suited to rhetorical expansion. 
Proseresius eyed them sternly, then turning to the 
seat of judgment, begged earnestly that short-hand 
writers might come in to stand beside him. The 
petition granted, he further asked that no one 
should applaud. This too was ordered, on pain of 
and of their grave displeasure. Then Proasresius let the current of 

rhetorical , . , ^ 

skill. his eloquence now on, rounding each phrase with the 

appropriate rhythm. The hearers hardly could keep 
still, betraying their feelings by involuntary sounds. 
At length his style grew more impassioned, and 
leaving the poor theme suggested, as too easy for his 
genius^ he passed on to deal with an opponent's 
thesis. Then, as the crowd could scarcely suppress 
its admiration, or the short-hand writers keep pace 
with his rapid course, he turned to them and said, 
* Now note if I remember what was uttered ; see if I 
fail or falter for a single word.' Then he repeated 
the harangue without a change of phrase or 
word. Thereon the Governor and assembly alike 
forgot the rule of silence, and broke out into accla- 
mations. They crowded round the speaker, and 
kissed his hands and feet, as of a very Mercury of 
eloquence; even his jealous rivals could not with- 
hold their praises. The magistrate and guards coi^ 
ducted him away in state. 
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Three Professors of this agpe stand out in marked The three 

great 

prominence beyond the rest, and nearly all the sophiBtsof 

the age, 

Academic history of Athens connects itself for many 
years with one or other of their names. Julian, the 
earliest in date, came from Cappadocia, the country 
which produced some of the greatest Churchmen of 
the times. Proseresius, his pupil and successor in his 
Chair, was an Armenian by birth, and came with 
many of his countrymen in early life to the famous 
seat of learning. Hellenic letters had not long 
found their way into Armenia, but now they were 
welcomed with enthusiasm, and young men of the 
slenderest means set out boldly on the journey, 
and crowded to the schools of Athens. Gregory 
Nazianzen, who knew them weU, gives them a bad 
character for truth and frankness, but notices their 
subtlety in dialectic. Himerius, the last great name 
among the Sophists, was a native of Bithynia. 

It will be seen that all these eminent teachers rather 

Asiatic 

were Asiatic rather than Hellenic, and the other evi- than 

Hellenic 

dences of the times point to the same fact, that the '^ race, 
old historic races were little represented at the 
University, and that Greek culture was then travel- 
ling further eastward, nearer to the sources of the 
influence, which probably in distant ages first stirred 
to vigorous life the civilisation of old Greece. We 
may find in the pages of Eunapius materials for the 
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personal history of all the three, though the details 
are somewhat fantastic and uncritical, and the style 
is full of tawdry affectations. One of them, Hime- 
rius, has also left us specimens of his orations, and 
there are many writings still remaining of Libanius, 
who, though he filled a public Chair elsewhere, had 
passed his student life at Athens, and represented 
The the general spirit of her schools. Together they 

general 

character provide US with evidence enough of the methods and 

of their 

educational value of their professional teaching, and of their 

influence. 

general mode of dealing with the young minds 
brought under their influence. 
The per- We notice first that the personal tie was very 

sonai ties 

between closc between the student and the lecturer, who took 

teacher and 

student to some extent the place of tutor. The University 

were very 

close, was not an organized whole, which could exert a 

discipline through officials of its own ; but each new- 
comer put himself at once upon a lecturer's list, and 
looked to him exclusively for guidance in his course 
of study. 

The teacher not only marked out the student's 
line of reading, and admitted him to all his courses of 
instruction, but watched over his progress, applied 
encouragement or blame, visited him if he was sick, 
corresponded in many cases with his parents, till the 
bond of mutual confidence was very close and real. 
Indeed, the indignity was keenly felt in the case of any 
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disruption of the tie, or desertion of the tutor by the and deser- 
tion keenly 

pupil. Libanius draws a lively picture of the distress jeit by the 
occasioned in such cases. The poor Professor finds u. 423. 
no relish in his food or books, he cannot sleep of 
nights for thinking of the slight ; his Chair in the 
lecture hall reminds him of it, and he looks with 
suspicious eyes upon the audience that still remains. 
Even more poignant is the wound if he meets his old 
pupil coming from another course, and sees or 
fancies that he is eyeing him with a bold or sneering 
look, or if the father storms, instead of paying what 
is due, and says that his son has made no progress, 
and ought to have left him long ago. Such apostasy 
— so strong is the expression of Libanius — was rare 
in the good old days when men used to shun the 
ungrateful student who treated his teacher with so 
little grace ; but it was getting sadly common, and 
some were even bold enough to go the whole 
round of lecturers, and see which they liked best. 
So the tutors could not hold their own, or tighten 
the reins of discipline, or punish the unruly scholars; 
a word, a blow, was quite enough to frighten them 
away for ever, and swell the numbers of a rival's 
class. Even the pedagogues, or private tutors, con- 
spired often to make matters worse; they took 
oflFence if their favour was not courted by fair words 
or fees or by good cheer, and they carried their 
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The evils 
of rivalry 

i. 318. 



avoided 
sometimes 
by special 
anions, 

u. 312. 



youDg charges off to a more obsequious or liberal 
Sophist. 

So Libanius proposes to restore by mutual con- 
sent the good old custom. He would introduce a 
general pledge, that no teacher should accept the 
runaway pupil of another, but that they should drop 
their bitter rivalries in the sense of common good. 
He sees indeed the danger of this system of protec- 
tion, this enforcement of the rules of a trade union 
of Professors, but he relies on their enthusiasm for 
learning, and their desire of applause to spur on the 
least industrious or brilliant teachers. 

One of the worst features of the system seemingly 
was the^ frequent bickering and strife among these 
jealous rivals. Libanius, indeed, takes credit to him- 
self for patience, when he hears of the bearded men 
who go to listen to another lecturer ; but he fumes 
as much as anyone when a youth deserts his class, 
and he is full of bitterness against his colleagues. 
Sometimes it would seem that such collision was 
avoided by special unions or systems of gradation, in 
which one took higher rank than all the rest. 

We are hearing in our own days of plans of organiz- 
ing study, by which provision may be made for each 
department by Professors with the help of deputies 
or readers, but it is not easy to determine the rela- 
tions in such cases. The picture given in Libanius 
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is curious, but not attractive. In one such grouf), in in which 

the position 

which a Professor from Ascalon was ' CoryphsBus of of the sub- 
professors 
the Choir,' ' when the head appeared, the others rose is not 

attractive. 

in haste, and hurried to escort him to his Chair, and , 
waited for his nod before they took their seats ; they 
dared not look him in the face, but bowed their 
head to show their reverence, and all the time that 
he was present, they dared not think of anything 
save what he said.' This was not all. When the 
other lecturers were paid, his servant came to claim 
his toll for all that they received. Three such 
* choirs ' we read of in Libanius, but we know little 
of the nature of their harmony, nor, indeed, whether 
it was by arrangement of their own, or as an institu- 
tion of the State that they existed. The Professors 
had to entertain each other, we are told, at dinner 
at stated times, as a sort of Tutors' Club, in forms 
prescribed by custom, if not by law, besides all that 
was left to the free hospitality of each. 

Libanius himself was quite a professional mag- Libanius 

was high in 

nate, and took high rank in the scholastic world, rank as a 

Professor, j 

mingling on equal terms with civic dignitaries and 
imperial ministers, nor scrupling now and then to 
pour out the vials of his wrath upon them when he 
felt himself slighted or aggrieved. But he was a 
servant of the State himself, and could be called to 
account for his ofBcial work. It is curious to read 
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but was his answer to one critic who accused him of neg- 

Bharply 

caUed to lect of dutj. The lecturer and his class had been 

account for 

hisprofes- listening one morning to an essay written by a 

nonalwork. o .^ ^ 

ii. 266. promising young pupil, for each in turn wrote out 
and read some sort of exercise in public, as a kind 
of ' Terminal Collections.' On such occasions there 
was no other lecture given in the course of the 
forenoon, and the Professor was chatting with his 
friends, when up came a private tutor, protest- 
ing, in the interest of his, young charge, against 
the many holidays which were allowed. 'Here 
was a day wasted in listening to a theme from a 
young prentice hand ; at other times they had to 
sit in idleness while the Sophists showed their vanity 
in speeches of parade, and then the teacher often 
missed his lectures on the plea that he was ill, or 
had to attend on the funeral of some acquaintance ; 
and even when the class was kept to study, they 
spent so much time over the old classics, that they 
never seemed to be getting forward with the real 
work of education.' It is needless to inquire into 
the justice of these personal attacks, or follow the 
accused in his defence ; it is enough to see that in 
the Universities of old such charges might be made, 
and must be met. 

* 

Lib. i. 287. The holidays at any rate were getting fewer. At 
Antioch, we read, the fasts and feasts, or Saints' days. 
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as we may call them, were still marked upon the 
calendar, but respect for them was growing feeble. 

The Professor sent, it seems, on one of them, to 
bid his class attend his lecture, but they all declined 
to come on the plea of tender conscience, or some 
mysterious presentiment of evil that might follow. 
One pupil only appeared upon the scene, and brought 
an essay with him for correction, which they began 
to read together. They had not gone on long, 
however, when a mass of stone and rubbish came tum- 
bling from the roof, nearly burying the student and 
Professor, and bearing witness to the anger of the 
slighted Saint, to whom the lecturer addresses a 
sort of elaborate apology, by writing for the public 
a history of the event. Such penal consequences 
have not followed yet perhaps from the like violation 
of old customs in our midst. 

It was with natural pride that the great Sophists g|^pj,jgtg. 
pointed to the proof of their world-wide reputation JJJ^^er of* 
in the numbers who streamed to them from every ^^^^^p^p^- 
land. Libanius, in one of his orations, replying 
to an imaginary critic, says that he is too modest to 
aver that he has filled the three continents and all 
the islands, as far as the pillars of Hercules, with 
rhetoricians, but that he certainly has spiritual 
children — for so he likes to call them — in Thrace, 
Constantinople, and Bithynia, in the Hellespont, ^^^^ 
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Ionia, and Caria ; some few even among the Paphla- 
gonians and Cappadocians. Far more there were in 
Galatia and in Armenia, and most of all in Cilicia 
and Syria. ' If you cross the Euphrates, and visit 
the cities which lie beyond it, you will find some 
not unworthy members of our brotherhood. Phoe- 
nicia besides, and Palestine, and Arabia owe me some 
gratitude.' 

Among the remaining speeches of Himerius are 
several addressed to the freshmen who had lately 
joined his classes. He is careful in every case to 
note their birth-place, and to add some flattering 
words of reference to the historic glories or the pre- 
sent importance of their race, while dwelling on his 
pleasure at being brought into such wide-spread 
relations. But he does not forget to respect his 
dignity amid such complimentary phrases, and to 
magnify the importance of his office. The language 
of his opening address is as solemn as that of any 
priest of the Eleusinian rites. They are grave 
mysteries, of which he holds the keys, and the pro- 
cess of initiation has begun. ' Before the ceremony 
opens which is to give you access to the sanctuary, 
let me distinctly warn you what you should do, and 
what refrain from. Let the ball drop from your 
hands, and the pen alone engage your care; the 
sports of the gymnasium must cease, and the studio 
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of the Muses be thrown open. Delicate or wanton 
habits ill accord with industry ; come to me, if you 
will, unwashed, so you set your foot on self-indulgence. 
There in a few words you have my precepts and my 
rule. The obedient hearer shall find grace and light. 
The careless and refractory shall be warned oflF the 
holy fire, and find no access to the sanctuary of 
eloquence. The warning applies indeed to all, but 
specially to you who are freshmen but of yesterday.' 

There followed a sort of introduction of the 
younger to the senior students, in which the same 
set of religious images recurs, drawn from the lan- 
guage of the mysteries. * The adept already familiar xv. 3. 
with the sacred way is the best guide to initiate the 
inexperienced novice, as old sailors can best gteer 
the ship, and old hounds teach the young ones how 
to hunt.' 

Then began in the forenoon a systematic course Libanius. 

^ ^ ii. 316. 

of study, for later in the day private lectures only The course 

rt ij i_i_jj.i^i consisted, 

were given for older men who had a taste for learn- first, of 
ing. The young students read and commented dLsics, 
together on the writings of the classics, on the older 
authors, that is, whose style seemed pmrest or senti- 
ments the noblest. Thus, in Libanius we have a iii. 438. 
scholar complaining to himself, ' What shall I gain 
from all this ceaseless work, in which I have to read 
right through so many poets, and so many rheto- 
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ricians, and writers of every style of composition ? ' 
The lecturers discoursed on the beauties, or on the 
characteristic features, of the authors ; while the stu- 
dents, assisted sometimes by the slaves who wrote 
short-hand, took down the notes of what they heard, 
Iibaiiiu8,ii. ^ reproduce it on occasion. It would seem that 
they were diligent enough in this respect, as in our 
own day, for we read that in a single month they 
filled their note-books many times with hints and 
illustrations of good style. The comments were 

Themistiiu, 

289a. often wearisomely long, if we may trust a critic, who 

Liibaiiiii8|ii. 

273. talks of their ^ wasting as much time in dissecting 

one poor book as the Greek warriors spent at Troy.' 

but only of Their studies in philology extended only to one 

language, language. The literature of Eome was quite ignored 
by these disdainful schoolmen, as unworthy to be 
mentioned by the side of Demosthenes and Homer. 
Even Demosthenes himself seemed somewhat too bare 
and unadorned in style to suit the fastidious taste of 
this late age ; he was read and quoted with respect, 
indeed, but the real models of their imitation were the 
showy and inflated periods of masters of rhetoric 

together like Polemon and Aristides. Meantime they laid to 

with rules' 

of rhetoric, heart elaborate theories of literary grace; trained 
their ears to catch the rhythm of each sentence, and 
to note the significance of accent, and the varying 
use of anapaest or spondee at the close of every 
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period. Verbal analysis was not forgotten ; rules of 

synonyms and homonyms and paronyms had to be 

mastered and remembered, with all the machinery of 

tropes and figures. 

Before long the principles must be applied to original 

compositions of their own, and essays and themes of tions were 

every kind became the order of the day. The 

pedagogues might lend their aid, and recall to 

memory the lecturer's hints, turn out the classical 

authors whose thoughts or images could be pressed 

into the service, or stimulate the flagging industry 

of their young charges. But the exercises must be 

brought in time under the Professor's eye, to be 

examined and corrected^ and to serve as evidence of 

progress made. Their fluency of speech was trained 

meantime, and all the rules of dialectic learnt. It and exer- 
cises in 

was not enough for them to bring their essays care- logic and 

o .^ elocntion 

fully prepared on subjects long ago suggested ; they 
must learn to improvise on any question laid before 
them, show their perfect self-possession and easy 
grace in an extempore debate. 

They stored their memories for this purpose with 
a whole stock of conmion-places (j^pc/at) which could 
readily be turned to good account ; they studied their 
teacher's oratorical displays, which were published 
often for their use, that they too might learn to 
show off upon occasion with an elaborate harangue 

o 2 
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(iiriBsi^is). They fancied themselves bidding adieu 
to friends upon a journey, and took leave in appro- 
priate style (wpoTrefurTiKol Xoyoi); or addressed 
complimentary speeches {irpoa^vrniariKoC) to the 
great men, ministers of state or generals, who might 
one day look in upon them at their work. Or they 
took their themes from ancient history, and de- 
claimed, like the Boman lads of Juvenal's age, and 
gave their good advice to Sulla, or wrangled about 
the course of action which it would have been wiser 
for Hannibal to follow. 
But the The lecturers were very far indeed from saying 

Sophists _ 

professed to that their pupils needed only to have courses of rhe- 

aim at far 

more than toric and logic. Their curriculum of study had a much 

rhetoric 

Greg, in niore ambitious sound. Thus Gregory Nazianzen 

laud. Basil ^^g ^ ^^^ j^.^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

sympathy with the spirit of the place, traversed the 
whole round of academic study, not only mastered 
rhetoric and philology, but excelled all others in 
philosophy, including in the term ethics and meta- 
physics, as well as the rules of dialectic. Not con- 
tent with that, he went on to mathematical inquiries, 
rising even to astronomy, after learning the proper- 
ties of numbers and of figures. Then at last he 
studied medicine, both in theory and practice. 

So too, when Himerius traces a sketch of the 
liberal education of his day in the person of his friend 
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Hermogenes, he made him speedily devote himself 
to the study of philosophy, in the several stages of 
4 morals, physics and theology. In so doing he mastered 
not merely the doctrines of a single school, but was 
at home alike in all the great systems of Greek 
thought. Like Basil, he too learnt astronomy, and 
also travelled far and wide to gain a practical ac- 
quaintance with the outer face of nature* 

But, indeed, we need not be so much impressed Bnt the 

course of 

with this encyclopaedia of learning* With all their study was 

more im- 

imposing names these sciences were something quite posing than 

profound. 

different from what we think them now. The ex- 
perimental methods had not been applied as yet, and 
few of nature's secrets were discovered, as compared 
with the stores of information since amassed. 

In place of careful study of the facts, men ac- 
cepted principles unproven, oftentimes unprovable ; 
they dealt with theories instead of things ; and specu- 
lation in all the spheres of philosophy, morals, and 
religion tended to mystic reverie and edifying talk. 
In the academic schools, moreover, such grave studies 
were not pursued from any earnest love of truth, 
from the real desire to probe the mysteries of nature, 
or draw the veil a little further back; but rather 
as a source of varied illustration, to furnish the 
rhetorician's stock-in-trade, to give a glib assurance 
to the speaker, or a show of dignified omniscience. 
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The evi- 
dence re- 
maining in 
the public 
lectares 
of dis- 
tinguished 
prof esflora ; 



as, for 
example, of 
Himerius. 



Armed with a large array of sounding phrases, and 
passing with ease from technicaUties to common- 
place, he could suit himself to every hearer, and hold . 
his own on every question in debate. 

Is such a criticism thought too sweeping or severe ? 
We may turn, perhaps with interest, to see how far it 
is confirmed by the works which have come down to us 
from the masters of the schools. These are, as it is 
natural to suppose, their greater efforts : inaugural 
addresses at the opening of term, when the holidays 
of summer had passed by, and the lecturer met his 
class again. Often they were lectures of parade, 
delivered in the Long Vacation, when the daily 
oatechisings were suspended, and time and energy 
were left entire for bolder flight of rhetoric. Or when 
distinguished visitors passed by, crowned heads, or 
ministers, or provincial governors, and the local 
magistrates came out in state to do them honour, 
the ceremony was not thought complete if the fore- 
most orator did not grace it with a speech. 

For purposes like these the talents of Himerius 
were always in request. An encomium or elegy from 
his pen was looked for as a thing of course on state 
occasions, as much as in later days an ode from a 
Poet Laureate, or an iloge from a French Academi- 
cian. Take all, or any of these lectures — there 
are some volumes ready for our use by diflferent 
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authors — read and re-read in search of the ripe fruit 
of all this varied study. Where are the new canons 
of literary taste, the fine theories of poetic art, the 
principles of historic method, the critical survey of 
great schools of moral thought. Now, if ever, surely 
might a large and learned eclecticism flourish, com- 
paring and balancing the errors of one-sided systems, 
full of delicate sympathy and insight, if wanting in 
creative power. We turn over the pages, and we 
only feel the more how impossible it is to enter fiiUy 
into the thoughts and feelings of the generations that 
are gone. We know that the charms of style are 
evanescent, and we must lose the graces of natural 
gesture and of modulated voice ; but surely here is a 
poor outcome of all this earnest study^ and all this 
gathered store of learning, in thought which hardly 
ever rises above the sameness of dull common-place, 
relieved but ill by tags of poetry and borrowed 
images, which to our modem taste seem often in- 
congruous and insipid. 

It may be urged, indeed, and with some show of l* " hard, 

indeed, for 

reason, that we have here only the works of rhetori- iw to do 

justice 

cians, more intent on beauty of form than breadth of *? t^®. . 

** rnetoncal 

thought, and that for the higher education of the age Jeauties of 
we must turn to other teachers. It may be well to 
weigh both these objections. As to the first, it is 
quite true that there is a real danger of injustice in 
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our criticism of these schoolmen. It ia so hopeless 
for us now to try to feel what the senaitive ears of 
the old Greeks must have felt, we are so ignorant of 
the rhythmical melodies of the langua^ which they 
spoke, and whose resources they studied with so fond 
a love, that periods which roused them to enthusiasm 
fall flat and cold on our un^mpathetic nerves. Nor 
is this all, our sensibilities for grace and beauty have 
certainly not kept pace with our scientific prepress. 
Our deepest thinkers are often quite indifferent to 
the elegance of literary form. They may see to it 
that the words shall faithfully reflect the thoughts, 
but beyond that they often n^lect entirely the 
niceties of style, and would almost despise them- 
selves for caring much about the harmonies of 
balanced cadence, or the subtleties of characteristic 
phrase. And so we listen with a natural impatience 
when we hear of the laboured efforts of these rhetori- 
cians to gain an entire mastery over the beauties 
of their language, or to make perfection of the out- 
ward form their end and aim. Yet after all they 
were musicians, playing on an instrument of many 
strings ; and if through them they stirred the &iicy 
and touched the hearts of a thousand hearers, we 
re no right to underrate their skill, because some 
the strings are tuneless in our ears, or our ignorant 
ads have never learnt to use them deftly. 
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But is it true, that at the University there Was there 

much 

was much teachinfif of a higher order, thrown into teaching of 

° ^ ' a higher 

the shade, perhaps, by the popular graces of these order? 
literary artists, but still ready, if required, for any 
deep and earnest thinkers ? One potent influence of 
this kind there was elsewhere already, soon to be 
better represented also in the schools of Athens, 
for without doubt the Neoplatonic system was not 
wanting in vigour or intensity of thought. But we 
cannot take this as the type of what was then in 
vogue, as the professorial teaching of philosophy. 
Bather for that purpose we may take Themistius, The 

celebrated 

versed in all the Aristotelian lore, and famous at this ThemiBtins, 

though 

time as Public Lecturer in the New Bome, the seat professedly 

a phil- 

of Empire. A volume of his popular works survives osopher, 
to show us what was the spirit of his teaching. He 
is very careful, more than once, to hold himself dis- 
tinct from all the Sophists of the day. To make the 
contrast more explicit, he describes them as Plato did 
his rivals of old time, following closely in his master's 
steps, and using the same definitions for the heads of 
his own lecture. Thanks to his own ample means, 
he need not teach in any mercenary spirit, or vex 
his pupils for their tutor's dues, or, like his rivals, 
puff and advertise his literary wares ; but thanks still 
more to the genial spirit of philosophy, he was raised 
above suspicion of betraying the interests of truths 
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and making the worse appear the better cause. The 
Sophists might dwell contentedly in their unrealities 
of dreamland, but eternal verities alone engaged the 
attention of his class. 

If so, however, it must be admitted that only the 
privileged few might enter into the inner circle of 
such mysteries. In the discourses which are left, 

is as "^ 

popular he has borrowed all the rhetorician's tools, and used 

and rhet- 
orical in them seemingly without misrivinff. Homeric illus- 

his lectures ° •^ ® ° 

So^hLts ^rations cropping up in subjects most incongruous to 
their use, frigid conceits of stalest imagery, wordy 
developments of thought already worn threadbare, 
this is what Themistius thought enough to attract 
an ignorant public to the fruits of liberal culture. 

As moral He takes credit to himself for forming the 

nrBachcrs 

he and the character of those who listen, and helping them for- 

iSophists 

were easily ward on the road to virtue ; and indeed his lectures 

smpassed 

by the read often like dull sermons, though delivered from 

Christian 

doctors. the Professor's Chair. But as preachers of righteous- 
ness the schoolmen were easily surpassed by the great 
doctors of the church, who like themselves had 
mastered all the rules of rhetoric, and used them in 
a nobler cause. Some there were, indeed, who tried 
to breathe new life into the dry bones of heathen 
ethics, whose mystic enthusiasm and devotional 
warmth were quite unknown to earlier ages; but 
they could not vie with the fire of intense conviction. 
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the vigour of invective, the weight of personal cha- 
racter with which their rivals denounced the vices 
of the age, or enlarged upon the mysteries of faith. 

In another chapter we may enter more into details This may 

partly 

upon the struggle between the old and new religions, account 

for the 

in SO far as it affects the subject now before us; it dwindling 

nnmbers 

remains only here to note its influence on the outer and reputa- 
tion of the 
fortunes of the schools, in their fading prestige and schools. 

dwindling numbers. We may fail, indeed, to re- 
cognise the change, so long as we are only dealing 
with the greatest names among the schoolmen. We 
see that they still take a high rank in their cities, 
have honours and riches showered upon them, receive 
distinctions from their Sovereigns, and even military 
decorations, as Proaeresius was made the colonel of a 
regiment, and had a statue raised to him at Some, 
with the inscription on it, * the Queen of Cities to Eunapius 

Proser. 

the King of Eloquence.' They are indispensable on 
state occasions, as the official orators of every im- 
portant cause. Provincial Governors send them 
pupils as a mark of their esteem, and go in state to 
their inaugural addresses. Sometimes also they 
honour them by letting their own children join the Libanins, 

ill. 134. 

class, forgetting however to send the customary fees, 
or even any present of fruit, or wine, or game. 

But the rank and file are not so lucky, and before 
long they keenly feel the suspense and discouragement 



ii. 79. 
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Liban. of a decavinfi: trade. We have, indeed, a humorous 

Epist. 401. . . 

definition of the Sophist, given us by one of their 
own number, in which stress is laid on their big 
houses, multitudes of pupils, rounded paunch, and 
insinuating ways. But the reverse of the picture is 
presejited, though still in jesting vein, by the same 
writer, when he maintains that the Sophist's trade is 
but a form of slavery, in gilded chains at best. He 
has to flatter the friends and parents of his pupils, 
and say that they are prodigies of talent, though 
they may be hopeless blockheads ; he must pay court 
to the innkeepers and tradesmen, and the masters of 
the lodging-houses, that they may not give him a bad 
name, or prejudice the freshmen against his training- 
college for yoimg sophists ((ro(f>i<rr&v ipyaan^piov) ; 
he must make interest with the Aldermen, lest in a 
fit of spleen or of caprice they may deprive him of 
his Chair ; he must not even forget to have a ready 
word and liberal fee for the porters at the great men's 
houses. When the day comes for any of his studied 
lectures, ta which the general public is invited, the 
veriest dolt, the most irreverent witling, soldier or 
pugilist or what-not, may spoil his happiness by check- 
ing the natural movement of applause. The writer 
however does not always speak so lightly. One of hia 
speeches contains a strong appeal in behalf of the 
poorer members of his own profession, in which he 
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draws a melancholy picture of Ihe misery to which illustration 
they were exposed. A French bishop pleading for his ^^\ of 
clergy, who can scarcely live upon their scanty pit- on tiwB 
tance, taunting the state for its cruel neriect of so ^® P"^ 

' ° o feasors. 

many of its faithful servants ; this would be, perhaps, 

the nearest analogue in our experience to the Sophist's 

expostulation with the citizens of Antioch. 'Be Lib. u. 209, 

not misled,' he says, * by names like those of orators 

and professorial Chairs, but listen to the truth from 

one who knows it well. Some of them have not 

even now a cottage of their own, but, like cobblers, 

live in hired lodgings ; or if any one has bought a 

little house, it is still so mortgaged that the owner 

has more anxiety than if he had never bought it. 

* One has three slaves, another two, a third still 
fewer ; these are all the more insolent and tipsy, be- 
cause their master is so poor. . . ..One rhetorician 
counts himself a lucky man because he only has a 
single child; another thinks his numerous family 
a real misfortune; the prudent avoid marriage 
altogether. In former days, the schoolmen used to 
stroll into the goldsmiths' shops, and»talk freely to 
the craftsmen, finding fault with the workmanship 
of one, or pointing out the finer tooling, or praising 
them for promptitude, or blaming them if they were 
too slow. Now they have to deal mainly with the 
bakers, to whom they owe the very bread they eat ; 
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they have to promise that they soon will pay, and 
beg a little more meantime ; they are driyen to 
grievous straits, for they would gladly shun their 
shops, because they are ashamed to owe them money, 
but are forced by hunger to go to them again. 
As the debt goes on increasing always, and no 
funds come in to meet it, they curse their literary 
craft, and carry to the bakers the earrings or neck- 
lace of their wives ; they must not think what 
present they can give them to replace it, but only 
what other ornament there is to sell. 

* Their lessons over, they do not hurry home, as 
would be natural, to enjoy their leisure, but linger 
awhile longer in their lecture rooms, because they 
know that they will feel their misery more at home. 
They sit down, and talk and bemoan their wretched- 
ness to one another, but each finds that however 
piteous his tale, he has something worse to hear.' 

The Speaker claims his right to raise his voice 
in their behalf even in the coimcil chamber. Their 
influence had made Antioch what it was — the home 
of liberal studies ; their moral character was worthy 
of themselves and of the reputation of the State. 
He could point to their bearing their poverty with 
unrepining patience, mingling *with noblemen and 
squires, but saying nothing of their personal wants, 
and meantime neglecting none of the duties of their 
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caUing. The artisans, in their workshops, might 
indeed make much ado about the feee and presents 
on which the teachers grew so fat, hut in sad earnest 
they were very few, and national help was needed if 
they would not see them starve. 

He does not ask, however, for a grant of public 
money, the pressure of which would fall upon the 
rates ; but there were waste lands at the disposal of the 
city, ground at least which was unclaimed at present, 
most of which, indeed, must go to the landowners, to 
meet the growing burdens of taxation, but of which, 
perhaps, some little might be spared to supply each 
teacher with a modest glebe. 

It will be noticed that our information on this 
point deals solely with the state of things at Autioch, 
but the same forces were at work elsewhere, and 
there is reason to believe that the like holds good 
for Athens. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



STUDENT LIFE. 



Our pic- 
tures of 
Btttdeot life 
at Athens 
are drawn 
mainly 

from 

writers of 
the fourth 
century. 



Few 

students 
were of 
Attic race. 



It is from the writers of the fourth century that we 
mainly learn the habits of the student world at 
Athens. So many men of eminence, both Christians 
and Pagans, passed years of their growing manhood 
in its schools, that it is no wonder if in later life 
they recurred fondly to the friendships formed, the 
knowledge learnt, and even to the frivolities and 
pranks witnessed if not indulged in by themselves. 
Scarcely any of the teachers, and few seemingly 
among the students, were of the Attic race. ' Men 
of all the nations subject to the Boman sway,' says 
Eunapius, ' were gathered there ; ' but the West was 
little represented. Italian names seldom occur in 
our authorities, for Autun (Augustodunum) and 
Treves (Augusta Treverorum), Marseilles and Alex- 
andria, in addition to the old imperial city, carried 
off probably the studious youth of one-half of the 
empire. But the Hellenized inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, and the populations of Syria and Phoenicia 
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betook themselves especially to Athens, whose name 
stood highest wherever the language and art of 
Greece were prized. Many came in riper years, after ^"?® ^®*^® 
a long course of study, spent in one or more of the 
other seats of learning, as German students in our own 
days pass from one University to another, attracted 
by some celebrated name. Thus the future Em- 
peror Julian was twenty-four, Basil was twenty-five, 
and Gregory Nazianzen nearly thirty when they still 
carried on the life which brought them there together. 
Sometimes even practised teachers sought to profit 
for a time by the experience and skill of a more 
conspicuous talent. But more often they were butcom- 
younger than the undergraduates of our own days, were very' 
Eunapius the biographer was only sixteen, as he ^^^^* 
tells us, when he entered, and they are spoken of 
so often as mere lads in the speeches of the time 
that we cannot doubt that they were very young. 

As they came at such an early age from dis- 
tant homes, and their parents very rarely could 
be with them — though we do hear of some at 
times — ^they often had their personal attendants, 

'' ^ ^ ' who had 

pedasTogfues or private tutors, to exercise some con- private 

^ ° ^ ^ ' tutors with 

trol, and represent the influence of home. ' Watch- ti»em ; 
men and guardians,' as they were termed in the 
rhetorical phrases of the day; 'bulwarks to protect 
the growing manhood, barking hounds to frighten 
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Libanina, away wolves,' they watched over the daily life of 

111. 256. 

their young charges, kept them to their hours of 
study, warning, encouraging, and threatening even in 
the last resort ; they travelled with them over the 
subject of the Professors' lectures, looked to see if 
their notes were rightly taken, and helped them 
often in their exercises. Yet they were commonly 
of lower social rank, and as such had not always 
moral weight, and even were at times exposed, as we 
bot the shall see, to sorry treatment. So the public teachers 

professors 

exercised a were cxpectcd to exert a pastoral care ; the lecturers 

moral 

supervision, speak of themselves as shepherds, and their audience 

as a flock which they must tend, 
andeaeh It was the first thing for every youth on his 

specially arrival to put himself upon the list of some Pro- 
himself to fessor, choseu at the wish of guardians or friends, 

one. 

and, after some sort of examination and settlement 
of money terms, his name was entered on the roll, 
and he was made free of all the futiire courses. But 
this was not always such a simple matter as it may 
seem to us at first sight. Let us hear what Gregory 
The Nazianzen has to tell us. ^Most of the young 

touted for enthusiasts for learning, noble and lowborn alike, 

their own 

professors, bccome mad partisans of their Professor. As those 

S'^aiid *^' ^^^ ^^"^^ * passionate love of racing hardly can con- 

* tain themselves, but copy all the gestures of the 

jockeys, or bet upon the horses entered for the prize, 
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although they hardly have the wherewithal to live 
themselves ; so the students show like eagerness for 
their teachers and the masters of their favourite 
studies : they are all anxiety to get their audience 
larger, and to have their fees increased. And this 
is carried to portentous lengths. They post them- 
selves over the city, on the highiirays, about the 
harbour, on the tops of the hills, nay, in lonely 
spots; they win over the inhabitants to join their 
faction. As each new comer disembarks, he falls 
into their hands ; they carry him oflf at once to the 
house of some countryman or friend, who is bent on 
trumpeting the praises of his own Professor, and by 
that means gaining his favour or exemption from 
his fees.' 

Libanius was one of those who suflFered most Libaniua 

saffered 

hardly from this practice, and in his memoirs he from this 

practice. 

draws a lively picture of his treatment. Hardly had i, x3. 
he set foot in the city, after the hazards of a winter 
voyage from Constantinople, than he fell into the 
hands of a party of these touters, who, carrying him 
off by main force, kept him in durance vile until he 
promised to give up his former plans, and attach 
himself to the lecturer for whom they catered. They 
made light of all his protests, and only let him out 
when he had bound himself by solemn oath. He 
went accordingly to lecture with them, but, whether 

H 2 
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from chagrin or not, he was very painfiiUy impressed 
by the feebleness of the instruction given, and was 
in no mood to join the others in their rapturous 
applause. Their scowling looks, however, speedily 
convinced him that it might be dangerous to 
criticise too freely, so he excused himself upon the 
plea that he was suffering from sore throat, and 
must sit by in silent admiration. But as soon as he 
safely could, he quietly gave up attending, betook 
himself to lonely studies, training himself on the old 
models, yet never quit« forgot his disappointment, or 
spoke otherwise than with contempt of the lecturers 
of Athens. 
The practi- Nor was this the only ordeal which the freshmen 

eal jokes to 

wiiich the had to bear. They were exposed to other treatment, 

freshmen 

were sub- in sorry taste as it may seem to us, as practical jokes 
are commonly, with little Attic salt about them. Yet 
Gregory, even in a funeral speech on his friend Basil, 
lingers complaisantly on such memories of their youth. 
He tells us how the novice, just arrived and carried 
off to the house of some acquaintance, was set upon 
and badgered by the senior men about him. If he 
was very fresh, and inexperienced in repartee, they 
resorted to mere vulgar banter; but if he showed 
any quickness in retort, they tried upon him all the 
resources of their practised wit. Wearied of this, 
at last they set off for a walk, which proved to be a 



jected. 
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sort of mock parade of the new-comer. Two and 
two they paced the streets in slow procession, till 
they brought him to the bath; but as they drew 
near they broke out suddenly into frantic uproar, as 
if the door were barred and they must needs take 
the place by storm. After this feint of assault and 
of defence, when the nerve of the freshman had been 
tested, they took him in at last, and the trials of the 
novitiate were over. 

Now and then, by special favour, some were spared. ^®^ Y^^f 

^ '' ^ ' ^ soared like 

Eunapius, on his way by sea to the Piraeus, had Eunapms 
been struck down by fever, and carried to a lodging 
in an almost hopeless state. A quack doctor was 
allowed to try his hand upon him, when his life was 
now despaired of, and, to the surprise of all, he cured 
his patient. The news spread through the city, and 
Proaeresius, the professor, showed a lively interest 
when he heard it. So, turning to his class, he said, 

* Excuse him, if you love me, the ordeal of the bath, 
and be sparing of your jests and banter ; treat him 
as if he were my son.' 

In like manner, in the case of Basil, Gregory and Basil, 
interceded for his countryman, whose character, he 
knew, was far too earnest and reserved to enter 
readily into such poor jests. ' This,' says Gregory, 

* was the beginning of our friendship, for no one 
in our time, save him, was exempted from the general 
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law.' Yet even so he did not quite escape from 
captious quibbles. Some Armenian students, jealous 
possibly of the young freshman's reputation, set 
upon him unawares, and tried to draw him into a 
dispute ; and even Gregory at first failed to see their 
malice. But they found their match in the clear- 
headed Basil, who was too strong for them in 
dialectic, and made his way out of theii* snares. 
National Besides the references already made to the ties 

differences 

seem to of race among the youths, there seems evidence of 

have been 

marked by closer union among the several nations represented 

social clubs. 

than can be found at earlier times. In Philostratus, 
indeed, we read of the Greek set, as if it were kept 
separate from the rest ; but now we are told of na- 
tional difiTerences, so strongly marked, as if they had 
some organised form of clubs or soci^il unions among 
them, somewhat as in later days we read in modern 
Universities of standing jealousies between north and 
south, or recognised subdivision into nations. There 
Ohinpio- sire some data even which may lead us to infer that 
Phot 63. not only were the students to be distinguished as 
Lib. u. 432. gc^fjtyaamen from the world, but that each nation had 
its own variety of academic garb. They grouped 
themselves in this way round their favourite Pro- 
fessors, attracted often by such local ties, and thus 
intensified by sympathies of race the passionate spirit 
of their partisanship. 
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On one occasion we are told that the whole The 

factious 

University was split up into angry factions in the spirit of 

. * these illua- 

mterest of rival teachers. But Proseresius had by tratedby 
far the largest following. All Pontus and Bithynia Pco«r. 
grouped itself around him. The western coast of 
Asia, from Lydia to Tarsus, was with him to a man. 
Even Egypt and the regions far beyond to unknown 
distances flocked to hear him and to sound his 
praises. So hot grew the disputes at times among 
them, that the teachers hardly dared to show them- 
selves outside their doors, and lectured in their 
houses, lest their appearance in the streets, escorted 
home by their young partisans, should be the signal 
for a riot. One such we hear of more at length in 
the pages of Eunapius, and it may serve to illustrate 
still further the relation of tutor to his pupils. 

Julian, the leading Sophist of his time, in the 
early part of the fourth century, had kept himself care- 
fully in doors, and taught his scholars in his theatre, 
for fear of an aflfray ; but some of them were set upon 
by students of the rival faction of Apsines, who, not 
content with such rough usage, actually cited them be- 
fore a court of law, as if the others were the aggressors* 

The case was brought for hearing before the^ 
Provincial Governor himself, who had Julian appre- 
hended, with all his pupils who were concerned in 
the affair. Apsines too was present to advise and 
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prompt his friends the prosecutors, though the 
Judge eyed him sternly, and asked him what busi- 
ness he had there. In came the accused, in bonds 
and piteous plight, while their Professor, dressed in 
mourning, stood beside them. The counsel for the 
prosecution then began, but the Magistrate soon cut 
him short, and bade the accuser state his case in his 
own words. But he stood stammering and confused, 
for he and his friends only came prepared to hiss 
and clamour down the speaker on the other side. 
As they kept silence, Julian humbly begged to be 
allowed to say a word. 'No one of you doctors,' 
said the Judge, ' shall have a chance of letting oflF 
the speeches you came primed with, nor shall any of 
your scholars clap you. The prosecutor shall open 
his case first, then, Julian, do you name any of your 
pupils whom you like to plead in your defence, 
and let him do his best.' The accuser was dumb- 
founded still, and the laughing-stock of all the 
court. Julian therefore humbly pointed to his pupil 
Proaeresius, and asked to have him set free from his 
bonds, engaging that he at least should find his 
voice. Proaeresius was brought forward, and encou- 
raged by his master, as athletes by their friends on 
their entering the lists. He prefaced his speech 
with a few touching words of complaint at his own 
soriry plight, and of respectful reference to his 
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teacher, hinting even that the Judge was acting 
harshly in letting him be dealt with so ignomini- 
ously when nothing had been proved against him. 
The Magistrate bowed his head to hide his mingled 
feelings of shame and of surprise, so skilfully was the 
rebuke administered, and so graceful was the style. 
The speaker then continued; but scarcely had he 
spoken a few words, when the Judge boimded like a 
young enthusiast from his chair, and shook his robe 
of State with loud applause, while even the Professor 
of the rival faction forgot his enmity in admiration. 

After this story it is curious to turn to the Effect of 
memoirs of Libanius, and read his account of the of students* 

J ,. . . i.. 1 brawls on 

impression made upon his young imagination by the ima^^i- 

nation of 

such tales of student life as made their way to him the young 

Libanius. 

at Antioch. ' When I heard of the fighting in the |^ jg. 
streets of Athens, of the clubs and stones and the 
cold steel, of the wounds given and received, of the 
prosecutions and defence in courts of law, and of all 
the perils endured by the young men for the honour 
of their teachers, I thought as highly of their 
courage in facing danger as if they were fighting for 
their fatherland. I prayed to Heaven that I too 
might one day signalise myself in this way, hurrying 
to the Piraeus or to Sunium, to carry off the novices 
as soon as they had landed.' Yet he was soon dis- 
enchanted with the vulgar facts, and thought the 
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poor Professors whom he heard quite unworthy of 

such self-devotion, and thanked his guardian angel 

Yet he that he was saved from all such risks. But strange 

taunts hia 

pupils in to say, in later years, long after he had filled a 

later years -it ^ 

for not public Chair himself, he could not help recurring to 

fighting 

for him. such brawls as a proof of the affection of the scholars 
for their teachers. He even taunts his pupils with 

i. 203. the sights that he had seen elsewhere ; ' wounds on 

the head and face and hands, wounds everywhere, 
sure evidence of the love they bore their tutors, as 
great as for their parents. But you,' he adds dis- 
dainfully, ^ what service of this sort in my behalf 
can any of you point to ? What risk or blow encoun- 
tered, or what bold word or look ? Nay, fer from 
that, you run away to other teachers, taking your 
fees with you, and so rob one Professor, while you 
pay court to another.' It is not easy to imagine a 
state of feeling so unlike our own, or to realise the 
possibility of such complaints made gravely from a 
Professorial Chair. 

Town and We light upon a more familiar feature when we 

gown riotf. 

find that the riots of the students were not always 
the mere contests of rival factions; even in those 
days there were town and gown disorders, in which, 
unlike our later times, the gownsmen were most often 
the aggressors, breaking even into the houses of the 
citizens, and maltreating those they found within* 
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Ad usually in ancient cities, the police force was 
inefficient, and the Groveraor had at times to inter- 
fere, and to punish the offenders. He had probably 
good reason for thinking that the teachers were in 
fault, or as Libanius puts it, ' he chastised the shep- 
herds when the sheep ran wild.' The lecturer 
therefore does not fail to press good advice on his Lib. Ui. 264. 
young friends. They should indeed be models of 
courteous amenity, charming the unlettered towns- 
men by the beauty of their manners, not forsaking 
the sofk dalliance with the Muses for the rude logic 
of rough words and broken heads, not bandying 
abuses with carpenters and cobblers, nor forgetting 
all at once the sobering influence of the daily service 
in the temples. 

There was besides another class which suffered Attacks 

upon the 

now and then from the wild frolics of the wanton pedagogues 

or private 

youth. A lecture of Libanius brings a scene before tutors. 
our fancy, in which a poor pedagogue is tossed "**^°'* 
in a blanket by some students who resented an 
act of seeming disrespect. A Proctor or Dean 
of later days, if the offence were brought before 
him, would administer rebuke or penalty in a few 
moments. But we realize more easily the wordy 
spirit of that age, when we find that the Professor 
writes, delivers, publishes a lengthy speech to his 
class among which were the offenders, drawing a 
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moving picture of the poor suflFerer's fright, his 
present ignominy, his future shame, his hopelessness 
of like employment, together with the fatal blow 
struck at all moral discipline. He even makes a 
personal appeal to their good feeling, reminding 
them how much his own credit suffers by their bad 
behaviour, how unwilling parents would be to 
entrust their sons to one whose authority had been 
weakened by such flagrant outrage. 
No disci- The University as such could exert no form of 

pline or 

control discipline ; for there was no bond of union between 

exerted bj 

University the Masters ; no power seemingly of legislation or of 

authorities o ./ o 

at Athens, penalty; it was left to the several teachers to use 
such influence as they chose or could enforce ; and 
only by sinking mutual jealousies could they come to 
an understanding on their common interest, or agree 
to a joint course of action, such as that which was 
proposed to check the vagrant humour of the stu- 
dents who would stray from one Chair to another. 

or bj city The city on its side was afraid to alienate the 

students ; in itself it was a petty town, with decay- 
ing trade and dwindling population ; it lay no longer 
on the great highway of pob'cy and commerce, and 
but for its University might be forgotten. So the 
young scholars lived as and where they pleased. 

or dele- There were no Delegates of lodging houses to inter- 
gates. 

pose between the citizen and scholar, to insist that 
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outward decencies should be observed, and inquiries 
into character be made. The civil power only 
interfered when the heavy hand of law was needed to 
avenge a flagrant breach of peace. 

But the State was not always so easy going in Very 
the matter. It is curious to turn from Athens and provisiona 

at Rome. 

contrast the edict of Valentinian at Bome. It ran as 
follows: — *A11 who come to Eome to study must Cod.Theod. 
appear at once before the public registrar, and 
present their passports from the Justices of the peace 
wh6 have given them leave to travel, that thus entry 
may be made of their birthplace, rank, and character. 
They must also on their first appearance name the 
faculty in which they wish to study. The Eegistry 
must also take note where they lodge, and see if they 
adhere to the profession they have chosen. Its 
officers must look to it that they all behave well in 
society, being careful of their good name and of the 
company they keep, not going to the theatre too 
often, nor sallying out to wine parties at a late hour 
of the night. Furthermore, if any one's behaviour 
shall have been discreditable to the interests of learn- 
ing, we hereby give our Ministers authority to whip 
the offender publicly, and put him on shipboard at 
once, and send him home without delay. But those 
who work steadily at their professional studies may 
be allowed to stay at Eome till they have reached 
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their twentieth year.' Such rigour may perhaps have 
suited the stern genius of Borne, but the traditions 
of Athenian freedom still guarded the spirit of her 
studies. If we pay in fancy a visit to the lecture 
hall, we shall carry away probably a like impression. 
The The young men went, as we have seen, to the 

stttctents at 

lectuw. house of their Professor, attended often by their 
private tutors, and sometimes, by a servant with their 
books, or even by a shorthand writer. The lectures 
were mostly in the morning hours, as with ourselves, 
at any rate for ordinary courses, for there were 
some others later in the day, which were diflFerent 

Lib. ii. 316. in their character, attended by men of riper years, 
by merchants, and even soldiers it would seem who 
were attracted by the fence of words. They brought 
with them their themes to be corrected, or they took 
notes of the arguments and illustrations, or they 
were catechised on points of literary criticism, or 
they disputed in his presence to train themselves in 
readiness of speech. When the Professor spoke, they 
made no scruple in applauding, and the practice 
may surprise us less when we remember that the like 
was done by the congregations in the churches while 
listening to a sermon. 

Their But their behaviour was not always so flattering to 

behaviour 

very bad at the teachcr. Libauius paints a most unfavourable pic^ 

times, as 

iUustrated ture of the manners of his pupils, and though the scene 
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in that case was at Antioch, we may well believe that by Liba- 

niuSy i. 199. 

the like went on at Athens. ' I send my servant out to 
all my scholars to summon them to lecture, and he 
starts off at a run to do my bidding. But they are in 
no mood, like him, to hurry, though they ought to be 
even more in haste. They stay some of them to sing 
their hymns, which we have all heard till we are 
tired, or' else they amuse themselves with foolish 
merriment and jesting. If their friends or bystanders 
remark on their delay, and at last they make their 
mind up to be off, they talk about their sweethearts 
as they ^o, or on the skill of some dancer at the circus, 
and they gossip even when they get inside, to the 
annoyance of real students. This they do till the 
lecture has begun. And even when the subject is 
discussed, and explanation going on, they keep 
whispering to each other about the jockeys and the 
races, or the comedians and opera dancers ; or about 
some scuffle past or futiu'e. Meantime some of them 
stand like statues, with their arms folded on each 
other ; others go on blowing their noses with both 
hands ; others sit stock still unmoved by any of my 
strokes of brilliancy or wit. Some try to interrupt 
those who do feel stirred. Others vacantly cast up 
the numbers in the room or stare at the trees that 
grow outside. But their insolence goes even beyond 
this. They like to hiss when others clap, or to 
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hinder any from applauding, or to move about across 
the theatre, distracting the attention of the rest, 
sometimes by a silly hoax, or by an invitation to an 
early bath . . . You know very well that this is no 
eicaggerated grievance . . . but that the like often 
has occurred, and that I have often spoken out about 
it, and given orders that a lazy student should be 
taken by the collar, and thrust out of the room . . . 
I had a very diflferent set of pupils once . . . Each 
of them used to carry something in his memory away 
of what I said, and then they would put their heads 
together and compare notes, and write my speech 
out fair. They were quite distressed if they lost any 
of the heads, although that seldom happened. For 
three or four days afterwards their chief employment 
was to go over what they knew at home before their 
parents, or still more in their repetitions here . . . 
But as for you, you forget all about Demosthenes, 
the latest comments as completely as the first, and 
go on with your songs again, which you know by 
heart already . . . you can only tell inquirers that 
I have been lecturing, but cannot repeat a word of 
what was said. Some one perhaps may fancy that 
the fault is mine, and that my lectures are not so 
good as they were once. Such is not the account of 
the older men about us ; they say that they can hardly 
listen to my speeches quietly ; they protest that I 
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now surpass myself, that my lectures were always 
excellent, but that there is more in them now. You 
surely cannot fancy that you are better judges than 
they are, though you do insult them by your indifife- 
rence to their excitement.' 

Libanius, it will be seen, is not a&aid of speaking 
plainly, nor of sounding his own trumpet. It may 
be doubted if Professors have ever scolded their 
pupils more freely than he did, though perhaps he 
had good reason, if what he says of them is true that 
they tried to hinder freshmen from coming to his 
lectures, and were oveqoyed when they saw their 

« 

fellow-students going oflf to other Universities. 

There is evidence indeed that in earlier times Even in 

earlier ages 

the scholars of the Sophists were often turbulent and there is like 

evidence of 

rude, and had to be dealt with like unruly boys. As rudeness or 

inattention* 

has been already noted, it was specified as an unusual 
thing that in the second century, Froclus kept at 
Athens such strict discipline in his own circle, and 
would not let his pupils hiss, or play any of the 
pranks which, adds Philostratus, are so usual in the phii.u.i06. 
classes of the schoolmen. 

Philager too was a strict martinet, for he even 
struck a sleepy hearer on the head when it was nod- 
ding, and once when on a visit to Herodes Atticus, ^ ^ 
be fired up because he thought a student whom iie 
met was looking at him disrespectfully, 'What is 

I 
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your name and country, Sir,' he asked, like a Proctor 
of our times, but he ended with a threat not so 
terrible perhaps to modem ears, ' see that you do not 
think of coming to any of my lectures.' ' And who 
are you. Sir,' was the answer, which made the Sophist 
still more ^ngry, as he thought that all the world 
must know him. Some local vulgarism escaped 
him in his passion, which the student gravely noted, 
asking what good author he could find it in. Phi- 
lager, wounded in his self-respect, sent an indignant 
letter to Uerodes, to complain of the unseemly con- 
duct of his pupils, who revenged themselves, however, 
on the hot-tempered stranger by hissing him oflf the 
scene at his first lecture, and afterwards exposing 
him for passing oflf some old speech known by heart 
as an extempore harangue. 
Question Many of the students were mere lads, away from 

among the •' ^ j 

Sophists as ^U control of parents, and such discipline as could 

to the use r i , r 

of the rod. j^g enforced among them could only come from the 
Professors. It was a disputed question seemingly 
among them whether they should rely on the influence 
of fear or love. Himerius, the last of the great 
holders of the Chair of Ehetoric at Athens, would 
Himerius Only hear of the attractiveness of gentle words. He 
love. begins indeed on one occasion to rebuke plaintively 

the idle scholars who would not come and hear him, 
as foolish and ungrateful to the Master who treated 
them so fondly. ' Fain would I question them and 
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say, what voice can chaxm your ears like mine, what 
gestures be so winning in your eyes, what birds of 
spring can sing so pleasantly as I do, what choral 
harmony, what blended sound of flute and pipes can 
touch your souls like the simple accents of this Chair. 
I detest those guardians of youth who cannot lead 
their flock, like shepherds, by the music of their pipe, 
but threaten them with blows and whippings. My 
sheep, my nurslings — may I never scare them with a 
frown — are to be guided by my eloquence to the 
groves and meadows of the Muses. To lead them I 
require no rod, but only melody. Music strengthens 
our mutual affection, and harmony gives the tone to 
my authority.' Such language, even from the Chair 
of Pastoral Theology, might be scarcely thought ap- 
propriate in these prosaic days. 

libanius did not rely so much on the persuasive Libanius 

used the 

power of love, and used the rod at times, we read, to rod, 

say nothing of the hard words with which he freely 

pelted his refractory young pupils. Yet he speaks 

of himself in the same lecture as by far too tender 

hearted, as naturally prone to be patient rather than 

to punish. And so he shrinks from the final penalty but shrunk 

from ex- 

of expulsion. ' I have friendly relations with their pulsion. 
parents, and the cities of their birth. I fear that if ** 
they hear their sons have been expelled, they will 
grieve as for their death, or even more, thinking such 

t 2 
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ignominy even worse than death, knowing that the 
stigma is more to be dreaded than the sentence of a 
court of law. The latter indeed may be reversed, 
but the former can never be effaced. It will cling 
to them from youth to age, for they may at any 
moment be silenced with the taunt. Shameless 
reprobate, were you not thrust out of the Holy Place 
of Learning, as defiling the temple of the Muses?' 
There was something more than inattention to 
complain of often. They did not always pay their 
of ten^ouid ^^^3<5her's fees, even when the money was sent them by 
fees.^*^*^* their parents for the purpose. They pressed no longer. 
Lib. i. 259. as in oldcu times, to lay their fees at the Professor's 
feet before his chair, when the calends of January 
came round, while the private tutors also came with 
the iree will offerings, which showed their love. We 
i. 197. may hear Libanius again upon this point. ' It is 
enough to enrage a lecturer or make him give up 
teaching altogether, when the money forwarded by 
the father for himself is spent on wine-parties, or 
gambling, or immoralities still worse, and in defiance 
of the law.' For himself, he adds, it is no new thing 
for him never to be paid, and he is too much used to 
that to close his lecture rooms in pique, though per- 
haps it is no kindness to be so lenient, and they who 
do not pay suffer in the end, as much as the Pro- 
fessors who are defrauded of their fees. 
Certainly to the honour of the teachers of that ag e 
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be it said that they had too much enthusiastic love The 

Professors 

of their profession to think mainly of its money value, were often 

ready to 

Eumenius had felt so keenly the fetal blow to learning forego their 

dues. 

when the schools of (Autun) Augustodunum were 
closed because of the ravages of war, that he was ready ^^f * ^®*' 
to forego the salary which the favour of Constantius 
allotted him, if it might be spent on necessary build- 
ings for the ruined University, The speeches of the 
later schoolmen show that they were generous enough 
in remitting fees when it was needful, and helping 
the poorer students to get on, Themistius indeed Themist. 
was so liberal to the more indigent among his- 
scholars, that some malicious gossips said he paid 
them to come and swell his class. 'I find,' he 
answers, * recompense enough for what I do in their 
sense of honour, in their orderly and modest ways, in 
seeing that they are neither awkward, nor silly, nor 
ungrateful . . . None of them follows me about as 
if he were my servant, nor walks beside me clinging 
to my gown, though it is the practice of the Sophists 
to reap such harvests from their trade. So far indeed 
am J from getting any gain out of my class, that 
even those who call me Sophist do not dare to add 
that taunt, but on the contrary they say that I put 
up with loss, and give them food and money to stay 
with me, and to keep the flock together ... Some, 
they say, get a mina, others two, others as much even 
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as a talent • . • Well^ what of that ? It seems to me 
more liberal and high-minded to spend my means 
upon my hearers, if they are in want, than to harry 
and torment them, or put my hand upon their 
throats to force the money from them, when they 
cannot pay.' 
Many of Many of the students seemingly were poor. Pro- 

the 

Btudente aeresius, the most famous scholar of the ae:e, had 

were very ^ 

poo'- been so poor in earlier years, that stories were re- 

Prosr.' peated of his student life, to put his poverty in 
telling forms before the fancy. He and a fellow- 
student named Hephaestion, it was rumoured, only 
had one coat between them, and a few old dirty 
blankets. Only one therefore at the time could walk 
abroad, or go to lecture; meantime the other 
wrapped the bedclothes round him, and did his 
exercises as he could, till his turn came to wear the 
coat. Others like Eunapius gave private lessons to 
younger or less forward scholars, and so managed to 
pay their way and keep themselves in independence. 
Sometimes the richer citizens took pity on the poor 
students, who were living or starving near their 
doors, and the teachers now and then wrote letters in 
466.'^^ such cases to appeal to the compassion of their 
wealthier neighbours, or to thank them for their 
liberal aid. There is no evidence, however, of any 
systematic way of helping youths of slender means* 
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There were no scholarship or exhibitions such as And there 

* were no 

those of later times. Such endowments as existed, exhibitiong 

for them. 

were confined entirely to the Professors, and the 
claims of studious poverty were quite ignored. 

But at whatever sacrifice of means or comfort still They often 

remained 

they stayed on, and often found it hard to tear lon^ at the 

, Umvenity, 

themselves away. Eunapius remained for a period and left 

withregreL 

of five years, poor as he was ; Gregory was there at 
least for ten. The ambitious hoped to qualify them- 
selves for teachers, setting up first as lecturers and 
afterwards aspiring to a Public Chair. Others, who 
had no such hopes or plans, and felt no spur of 
poverty, loved so well the Classic memories of the 
venerable city, and it may be also the freedom from 
official meddlers, that they lingered on in the old 
halls and only left them with regret. ' At length,' Greg. Naz. 

in land. 

says Grregory, Hhe fatal day was come, and with it all BaiiL 
the troubles of departure ; the last words of &rewell, 
the last good wishes, the repeated leave-takings, the 
sighs, the tears, and the embracings. Nothing is so 
harrowing and so painful as for those who have been 
follow-students to part at last from Athens and each 
other. Our friends and compeers were all around us, 
some there were even of our tutors, protesting that 
they could not let us go, beseeching and imploring 
us to stay, and showing in everything they did or 
said, the evidence of genuine sorrow/ 
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CHAPTEE V. 

CHRISTIAN IN7LFENCES ON THE £>CHOOLS OF ATHENS. 

The early Thb early Sophists were the free-thinkers of old 

Sophists 

were free- Greece. They startled the world with revolutionary 

thiBkera. 

TnaximR ; they undermined the faith in the moral 

standards and the local institutions of each country, 
by appealing to a wider experience or conclusions 
drawn from varied data. They were the Encyclo- 
paedists of their age, the Apostles of enlightenment 
who set aside authority and advanced the claims of 
reason. The schoolmen and rhetoricians, who bore 
TheUter in a later age the name of Sophists, clung to the old 

were con- 

tervatiye in faith, walked in the old paths, and spoke with un- 

rsligion. 

questioning reverence of the Classic and the Ancient. 
The poetry, the art, the drama, and the history of 
Greece were linked so closely to the associations of 
religion, the fibres of Paganism had so intertwined 
themselves round all that they held dear, that when 
the final struggle came at last, they rallied as volun- 
teers in a forlorn hope, for the defence of the 
Hellenic creed, whose theologians had been Hesiod 
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and Homer. ' For,' says Libanius, ' religion and cul- iif. 48 . 
ture are close friends, or even near of kin, both for 
Philosophers and Sophists^ and for all who are initi- 
ated into the rites of Hermes and the Muses.' 

Some things there were perhaps in the old poems, 
which, written as they had been for a people's child- 
hood, were scarcely suited for robuster thought ; 
passages too gross and sensual not to shock at times a 
reverent fancy ; but there were canons of interpreta- 
tion ready, which found an allegory in each romance, 
resolved persons and places into mere abstractions, and 
shijfted the reasoner at will into the realms of trans- 
cendental dreamland. The philosophers took kindly as were 

the philo- 

to these principles of Hermeneutic, and on the basis sophers of 

later days, 

of this new concordat enrolled themselves in the Eunap. 
service of Eeligion, and were of all men most devout. ^^^*°* 
Thus one of whom Eunapius tells us was a High 
Priest of Lydia, another lived in the temples to a 
great old age, and others are spoken of as busy with 
sacrifice and divination, and as staunch defenders of 
the faith. 

So familiar were they with the unseen and who often 

claimed 

supernatural, that they often claimed and were mysterious 

^ powers over 

believed to have a mysterious hold upon the spirit the spirit 
world, and the writer just referred to tells us strange 
tales of power to foresee the far-off both in time and 
space, and to make unearthly beings answer to their 
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The call. It is no wonder if the Christians took them at 

Ghrifltianfl 

took them their word, and believed that they were leagued with 

at their 

word and powers of darkness ; their religion seemed but 

tried to put ^ * ^ 

them down, an unclean demon-worship, its ritual only sorcery or 
magic. And so the cry grew louder to sweep away 
the accursed thing, and Christian Emperors soon 
began to discourage if not to suppress the older faith. 

Ennap. Thus Eunapius thinks that possibly ^desius con- 
cealed his gift of inspiration, because of the hard 
times. *For Constantine then reigned, who threw 
down the most famous temples, and raised Christian 
Churches in their stead. Whence it came to pass 
that the wisest philosophers took refiige in mysterious 
silence and reserve becoming to their priestly oflSce. 
So much so that the writer of these lives, though 
a pupil of Chrysanthius, was scarce thought worthy 
of admission to the truth until his twentieth year, so 
hard a matter was it for the doctrines of lamblichud 
to be introduced and gradually spread among us, for 
after he was taken from us the men of note were 
scattered here and there, and none were left of any 
worth or reputation.' 

The dis- The Same discouragement was felt ere long, though 

extended to a less extent perhaps, by the schools of rhetoric and 

from the 

phiioso- the Sophists. Christians still flocked indeed to Athens, 

phers to the . . . 

schools of where the Pagan sentiment was mtensely strong, 

rhetoric. 

and where all the greater schoolmen known, save 
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ProfiBresius, still clung to the older faith of Hellas. 
But the language of Gregory implies that the feel- 
ings of fear and antipathy were strong in pious 
minds, for men, he says * are more prone there to idol Greg. Naz. 
worship than in all the rest of Greece, and it is not ^"^ 
easy to avoid being carried into error in the company 
of those who are its champions and panegyrists.' 
He is thankful that he did not suffer from these 
spiritual dangers, which were fatal, as he owns, to 
others ; but his friend Basil found the spirit of the 
place so uncongenial, that he was not easily induced 
to stay where there was much that seemed to him 
so vain and worldly. 

Yet before long Libanius complained that the The com- 
plaints of 
Imperial Court looked with an evil eye upon the Libaniuaof 

the die- 

Schools, and that the malisni influence was spreading: conrage- 

° r & mentfeltby 

fast. An enemy had taunted him with his failure as students. 
a teacher, and asked how many of his scholars had 
risen in the world. In his reply the orator dilates 
upon the imfriendly bearing of the Christian rulers. 
Constantius never smnmoned them to Court, or said 
a kindly word, or heard them lecture ; but allowed a 
wretched set of barbarous eunuchs to govern in his 
name, and they conspired to drive away the men of * 
education, and promote the enemies of heaven and 
Starveling upstarts to the posts of honour. The 
students naturally asked, what is the use of all our 
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reading if it will not raise us in the world. Parents 
preferred to put their sons to Law, and sent them 
to the University of Berytus, as literary skill was 
prized so little. Even after spending years among 
the Schools of Athens, where philosophy and rhetoric 
had engaged their thoughts, men were glad to take a 
place as Emperor's messenger, or to wear the livery 
of his household servants. If such discouragements 
were felt at Athens, still more were they to be feared, 
in places near the Court, where all its sympathies 
Brighter were fully known. He owns indeed that a transient 

times came 

in with gleam of sunshine rested on the fortunes of the 

Julian's 

accession Schools when they enjoyed a period of Boyal favour. 

to the 

throne. Julian, the so-called Apostate, had wearied early 

of his pious exercises with the Christian priests, 
and pored by stealth over the lectures of Libanius. 
Allowed at length to come to Athens, he drank 
deeply at the sources of the old Hellenic culture, and 
long before he dropped the mask, had lost, if indeed 
he ever had, affection for the faith which was full to 
his mind of memories of controversial quibbles and 
of harsh constraint. One of his first acts when he 
claimed the sovereign power was to send his manifesto 
to the old seat of learning, to show that he was not a 
vulgar adventurer prompted by ambition, but a 
scholar who could do justice to the goodness of his 
cause, and deserve the sympathy of the world (rf 
letters. 
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The Sages and the Sophists gladly welcomed the Lib. m. 
young prince, whose sumpter mules were laden, not 
with' costly furniture and viands, but with a pre- 
cious freight of books. They hailed the dawn of a new 
era when philosophy had once more mounted on the 
throne, and another Antonine was ready with en- 
lightened patronage of men of worth. The new 
ruler was not slow to do his part. Libanius, whom 
he so much admired in earlier years, was treated by who showed 

•^ special 

him with a cordial respect ; honours were showered on favour to 

* the 

the graver thinkers, the theologians of the philo- Sophists, 
sophic creed which he espoused ; the greatest of them, 
whom Eunapius mentions, were invited to his Court, 
and kept ever in his company to while awAy the 
tedium of the Persian campaign. 

Prompted or encouraged by their councils, he but denied 

Christians 

forgot his usual toleration, and denied the Christians leave to 

teach in the 

leave to teach in the schools of rhetoric and liberal schools, 
study, affecting to regard them as mere ignorant fana- 
tics, sworn foes of all the older culture, iconoclasts 
in arts and letters. One only of the Athenian Pro- - 
fessors, the celebrated Proaeresius, was exempted 
from this penal clause, but he was too generous to 
stand alone, and though he probably had little in him 
of the martyr's stuff, forbore to lecture when his 
friends were silenced. 

For a few short months the schoolmen's pent-up 
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The bitterness found vent, and they triumphed as if their 

triumph 

of the rivals' downfall were complete. But wiser eyes had 

Sophiflts ^ ^ 

was short- seen already that the adverse currents were too 

Uved, ^ 

strong, and the reaction could not last. Thus Chry- 
santhius of Lydia, when sent for to the Court, whether 
warned by mysterious portents, as Eunapius believed, 
or possibly by natural insight, declined all the 
brilliant offers made by Julian, answering like 
Balaam, that his Grod refused him leave to come. 
Eunap, « Thereupon the Emperor wrote to him again, and 
\^<^ sent letters not to himself only, but to his wife, that 
foresaw. haply she might influence her husband. A second 
time Ghrysanthius had recourse to divination, but 
again no favouring signs appeared. This happened 
several times, for still the Emperor was earnest in 
his wish to see him.' He read the future clearly, 
though he could not have foreseen that Julian's death 
was sadly near, and with it the funeral knell of the 
last hopes of Pagan G-reece. 

Athens found ere long that the privilege of Im- 
The death perial favour had been a source of weakness rather 

of Julian 

was than of strength. It had made men feel how intensely 

followed by 

edicts ' anti-christian was the spirit of her schools, and how 

against 

Paganism, great was the possible danger of a like revival. First 
came the legal prohibition, in the name of Yalens, 
against any magic sacrifice or rites, and terms so 
vague and so elastic might be stretched to cover any 
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of the forms of divination, any of the mysteries of 
theurgy, in which the later systems of philosophy 
abomided. Two of the favourites of Julian suffered Phscub 

Maximns. 

probably on this account, though Eunapius tells us 
only of their imprisonment and pains, and is silent as 
to the exact nature of the charges. Others withdrew 
themselves from pubUc sight, and, in the words of 
their biographer, * grieved themselves to early death.' 
They might save themselves from actual danger, 
but they could not screen from desecration all that 
they held dear. Bands of rioters broke loose, en- and riotous 

'' movanents 

couraged by their spiritual heads, while the civil against the 
power quietly stood by and made no sign. The 
temples were destroyed, the shrines defiled. How 
sorely the blow was felt by pious minds we may gather 
from the language of Eunapius, when he speaks of 
the governors of Egypt who levelled the great temple 
of Serapis to the ground, and carried all away save 
the foundations, which were too massive for them to 
remove. * Thus these warlike and courageous cham* Eunap. 
pions, after causing general ruin, and stretching forth 
their hands, not stained with blood indeed, but 
befouled with avarice, boasted that they had overcome The bitter 

resentment 

the Gods, and taking credit for their impiety and of Eunapius 
sacrilege, let loose against the holy places the so- 
called monks; who were men indeed in outward 
shape, but of swinish life and manners, who openly 
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committed abominations without number. They 
thought it an act of piety to spurn reverepce for the 
Divine. For anyone who liked to put a black coat 
upon his back, and a sour look upon his face, could 
lord it like a tyrant. ... So they settled these 
monks about Ganopus, and degraded men to worship 
slaves and reprobates instead of the Gods of a reaT 
sonable service. For they gathered up the heads of 
those who had been put to death as malefactors for 
their many crimes, and pointed to them as their 
Gods, and rolled themselves in the dirt beside their 
tombs. At least they called them martyrs, and 
ministers or ambassadors in their prayers to Heaven, 
though they were but sorry slaves and whipping- 
stocks, who carried on their bodies the scars of blows 
which they had richly merited.' 
and Libanius also, in another country, vents his in- 

Libaniiu. 

ii.i64. dignation in no measured terms. 'This black- 
coated gentry, who are more ravenous than elephants, 
and drink so ojPben as to weary out the patience of the 
congregations who have to chaunt meantime at every 
draught, though they disguise their habits by the 
artificial pallor of their faces — these in defiance of 
existing laws hurry to attack the temples, some with 
staves and stones and steel, others even with fisti- 
cujQFs and kicks. They fall an easy prey, the roofs 
are stripped, the walls hurled down, the statues 
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dragged away, the altaxs overthrown. The priests 
must hold their peace or die. When one is ruined 
they hurry to a second or a third, and pile fresh 
trophies in defiance of the law. Such acts of daring 
occur even in the cities, but far more in the country. 
... So they sweep like winter-torrents through the 
land, making havoc of it for the temples' sake.' He 
goes on to describe the consternation of the country 
folks, robbed of the objects of their reverence, and 
of all their hopes of divine favour and protection. 
' If the poor wretches thus despoiled betake them- 
selves with their complaints to the pastor in the 
city, — for pastor they call some worthless guide, — ^he 
only praises the ill-doers, and drives away the suflFerers 
with the taunt that they are lucky in not having been 
treated even worse. . . . Yet they are the working 
bees who suflFer, while the others are the drones.' 

These blows were fatal^ not to the temples only. The 

schools of 

but also to the schools of Athens, which were linked Athens 

suffered 

SO closely to the associations of religion. Two other from the 

downfall of 

influences also largely tended to complete their Paganism, 

as also 

downfall. One was the ascendancy which legal from the 

greater 

studies now were fining, and the consequent at- popuknty 

" of legal and 

traction of the Universities of Bome and Berytus, in Latin 

studies. 

which they mainly flourished. Libanius often vents 
his spleen at such unbecoming rivalry. ^In old 
days,' he says, * the experts in the law stood in court 

K 
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Lib. i. 186. humbly looking to the orator, and waiting till he 
said " read the clauses for me ; " now even the scri- 
veners fill the highest posts.' Still more potent 
was the change of fashion by which the Boman 
tongue and Roman letters were brought once more 
into special favour. Even the influence of the court 
at Constantinople was used in that direction, and 
Latin was still the language of the ruling powers. 
Lib. i. 148. The same writer tells us of his fears that his fa- 
vourite studies would be soon suppressed by law; 
and though this indeed was not the case, yet they 
had been effectually degraded by the prizes and 
encouragements awarded to their rival. Soon the 
Greek Church, which he thought his most formid- 
able foe, would have to gather what was falling from 
the Sophists' hands, and preserve the heritage of the 
old Hellenic culture. 
The old "^l^^ complaints become more numerous as time 

attracted goes on ; the schools of rhetoric are fast declining, 
pilgrims, 118 and the schoolmen's trade is nearly gone. For a few 
tells us; years, in the case of Athens, the 'magni nominis 
umbra' powerfully affects the imagination of the 
learned, and towards the close even of the fourth 
century Synesius satirically notes the airs assumed 
by those who had made a pilgrimage to the old city. 
^* ' * They are only mortals after all, and like ourselves ; 
they do not understand Plato or Aristotle better than 
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we do, yet they think of themselves as demigods 
among a set of mules, so proud are they of having 
looked on the Academy and Lyceum, and the Porch 
where Zenon reasoned.' He came, indeed, himself to Ep. 136. 
Athens, but only to be more convinced that such a 
pilgrimage was idle folly. ' There is nothing here but he 

speaks with 

of note,' he wrote, * except the local names which are contempt of 

the studies 

renowned. As the skin of the beast that has been carried on 

there. 

killed and eaten is the sign of its past life, so now 
that philosophy is dead and gone there is nothing 
left for me but to roam about and gaze with curious 
eyes on the Academy, the Lyceum, and the painted 
Porch, which gave its name to the system of Chry- 
sippus, but which is no more painted, now that the 
Governor has carried oflF the pictures, in which the 
Thasian Polygnotus stored his art. In our own days 
Egypt fosters the germs of life, which she has ga- 
thered from Hypatia. Athens was once the home 
of sages; now-a^days its only credit comes from 
the keepers of its beehives. So is it with the learned 
pair of Plutarch's school, who win their youthftd 
hearers, not by the reputation of their lectures, but 
by the attractions of the wine-jars of Hymettus.' 

Yet to the fancy of the pious Pagans the powers To pious 

eyes heaven 

of Heaven still watched with favouring care over the stiu seemed 

to watch 

old city which had worshipped them so fondly and so over the 

city; 

long. In the earthquake which shook all Greece, in 
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as when 
Alaric 
attacked 
her. 

Eunap. 
Maximi. 



Zosimus V. 
6. 



Her schools 
of rhetoric 
disap- 
peared, 



and only a 
few Neopla- 
tonic philo- 
sophers 
remained 
there ; 



the reign of Valens, Athens alone escaped by special 
grace, if Zosimus be trusted. A still more marked 
deliverance is recorded by the same historian, when 
Alaric led his northmen to the south, and swept over 
the undefended country. He made his way through 
the narrow passage of ThermopylsB, betrayed to him 
by the governor Gerontius, or, as Eunapius will have 
it, by the monks, and appeared before the walls of 
Athens, which were likely to fall an easy prey. But 
Providence then stayed his hand by marvellous 
portents. He saw Athena, the tutelary goddess, 
walking in armour on the walls, as if ready to beat 
off assailants. ^ He saw Achilles in heroic posture, 
as Homer showed him to the Trojans when he fought 
against them so furiously to avenge the slaughter of 
Patroclus.' So Alaric forbore to press the siege, and 

offered favourable terms ; and, thanks to the protec- 
tion of the gods, Athens escaped almost unscathed. 
However that might be, we hear no more of schools 
of rhetoric and Sophists at the ancient University ; 
the studious youth repaired to it no loDger, though 
a few philosophers, driven perhaps from Alexandria 
by religious riots, sought for awhile a haven of 
refuge in the quiet scenes that once were thronged 
with strangers. 

They were members of that school of Plutarch 
which Synesius spoke of mockingly, though, Christian 
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as he was, he had much in common with the Neopla- 
tonic speculations. The last survivor of the systems, 
which, bom of the Socratic thought, had gone out into 
the world to seek their fortunes, it made its way back 
to the old home to die. It lingered on a century or 
more with few adherents, and with little stir, devot- 
ing all its industry and erudition to the eflfort to har- 
monise the leading principles of the great historic 
systems, and reconcile the claims of faith and reason 
in a vast scheme of theosophy to which Greece supplied 
the method, while the inspiration was borrowed from 
the East. 

At last came the fatal edict of Justinian, which Tiu the 

edict of 

forbade anyone to teach philosophy, or expound the Justinian 

led to their 
law, at Athens. departure. 

Nor was this all. Procopius, a contemporary 
writer, speaks of the sweeping measure by which the 
Emperor withheld all the grants of public money 
made by former rulers to the interests of learning, 
and goes on to accuse him even of confiscating all the 
endowments for like objects, due to the liberality of 
private citizens in view of the common weal. This 
probably included in its range the little revenues of 
the Socratic schools, which were at once reduced to 
poverty and silence. 

' So seven sages,' as Agathias tells us, * the flower a. 30. 
of the philosophy of those times, abandoned at once 
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the Eoman world, where, by reason of the recent 
edicts, they could no longer enjoy their civil free- 
dom save by compliance with the established faith. 
They be- They resolved to live mider the rule of Persia, 
selves to which they thought, like others of their day, to 
be a Platonic union of philosophy and kingly power, 
while the people were temperate and just. But they 
be dSf ^ *® found things fiir other than they hoped. There were 
pointed of ^jjg q1(1 familiar vices, or even worse, in conunon life : 

their hopes. ' ' 

arrogance among the nobles ; and in the Monarch 
Ghosroes, notwithstanding some slight hankering for 
philosophy, a total want of higher culture, and a 
bigoted adherence to the national customs. They 
soon became home-sick again, though Ghosroes liked 
them and much wished them to remain.' 

They gained at least something by their visit, 
for in the treaty made between the Persian and the 
Boman empires favourable terms were introduced to 
enable such of the philosophers as chose to return in 
safety and live undisturbed. Damascius and Sim- 
plicius at least went back, not indeed to teach in 
public, but to cling as before to the old Hellenic 
rites, and possibly to enjoy a few years 1< 
endowments of their school. 
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The HISTOBT of FHIL080PHT, from Thales to Comte. By 
Gbobgb Hknbt Lbwbs. Fourth Edition. 2 yoIs. 8yo. 32#. 

The HISTOBT of the PSIOPOVHESIAN WAB. By Thuctdidbs. 
Translated by B. Ciuwurr, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8yo. 19s, id. 

The HTTHOLOGT of the ABTAH' NATIOVS. By QEOBaB W. 
Goz, MA. late Scholar of Trinity College^ Oxford, 2 y<^. 8yo. 28«. 

TALES of AHCIEKT GBEECS. By aEonoB W. Cox, M.A. late 
* Scholar of Trln. CoU. Ozon. Crown 8yo. price 6s, dd. 

HISTOBT of CIVILISATIOK in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By BiasKt Thohas BUOKLB. New Edition of the entire Work, with 
a complete Indxx. 3 yoIs. crown Syo. 24«« 

SKETCH of the HISTOBT of the GHTXBCH of ENGLAND to the 

Revolntion of 1688. By the Bight Bey. T. Y, fiao»r, D.D. Lonl Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown Syo. 7<. 6<{. 

KAirKDEB'S HISTOBICAL TBEAStTBT; General Introductory Out- 
lines of UniYersal History, and a series of Separate Histories. Latest Editioii« 
xerised by the Ber. Q. W. Cox, M.A. Fcp. 8yo; 6s, doth, or 10s, 6d. calf. 

GATES' and WOODWABD'S EKCTCLOPJESIA of CHBONOLOGT9 

HISTOBICAL and BIOGBAFHICAL. 8yo. price 42c. 

The EBA of the PBOTESTAHT BEYOLXFTION. By F. Shhboxx. 
With 4 OolQured Maps and 12 Diagrams on Wood. Fcp. 8to. 2s, 6<i. 
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The CBTTSADES. By the Bev. G. W. Cox, M. A. late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With Coloured Map. Fop. Sro. 2«. 6d, 

The THIBTT YEABS' WAB, 161B-1648. Bj Saiixtel Hawsok Gab- 
DDrzR, late Student of Christ Church. With Coloured Map. Fcp. 8yo. 2«. 6d, 

The HOUSES of LAKCASTEB and TOBK ; -with the Conqnest and 
LoBB of Fmnce. By James GAnu)NBB| of the Public Beooid Office. With Fiv* 
Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8to. 2«. 6d. 

EDWABD the THIBD. By the Bev. W. Wabbubtok, M.A. late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 8 Coloured Maps and 8 Gefiealogical 
Tables. Fcp. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

The AQE of ELIZABETH. By the Ber. M. Crbighton, M.A. late 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton CoU^e, Oxford. With 6 Maps and 4 Genealogical 
Tables. Fcp. Svo. 2s, 6d. 

The FALL of the STUABTS; and Western Europe from 1678 to 
1697. By the Bey. E. Hal.b, MJL. Assistant-Master, Eton. With 11 Maps and 
Plans. Fcp. Svo. 2«. 6d. 

The FIBST TWO STUABTS and the PUBITAN BEYOLTTTIOH^ 

1608-1660. By Samuel Bawson Gabdikxb, late Student of Christ Church, 
With 4 Coloured Maps. Fcp. Syo. 2«. 6d. 

The WAB of AMEBIC AN IB DEPENDENCE, 1775-1788. By 

John Malcolm Ludlow, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 Coloured Maps. Fcp. 
8to. 2«. 6(2. 

BEALITIES of IBISH LIFE. By W. Stbuabt Tbench, late Land 
Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and 
Lord Digby. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2«. 6d, 



Biographical Works. 

The LIFE and LETTEBS of LOBD MACATTLAT. By his Nephew, 
G. Otto Trevbltan, M.P. 2 toIb. Svo. with Portrait, price S6s, 

The LIFE of SIB WILLIAM FAIBBAIBN, Bart. F.B.S. Gorre- 
, spondlng Member of the National Institute of France, &o. Partly written by 

himself ; edited and completed by WnuAM Pole, F.B.S. 8yo. Portrait. ISs, 

ABTHXTB SCHOFENHATTEB, his LIFE and his PHILOSOPHT. 
By Helen ZnmxRK. Post 8yo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

XEMOIBS of BABON 8T0GKMAB. By his Son, Baron E. Von 
Stockmab. Transhited from the German by G. A. M. Edited by F. Ma-k; 
Mt^LBB, M.A. 2 Yols. crown 8to. 21s. 

ATITOBIOOBAPHY. By John Stuabt Miix. Syo. price 7b, Sd. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON IIL derived from State Records, Unpublished 
Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By Blakchasd Jebrold; 
4 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. You. I. and II. price 18«. 
each. The Third Volume is in the press. 

LIFE and LETTEBS of Sir GILBEBT ELLIOT, First EABL of 

MINTO. Edited by the Cottntess of Mikto. 8 vols. 8vo. 81«. Bd, 

ESSAT8 in MODEBN MILITABY BIOOBAPHT. By Chablbs 

Oobkwallis Chbsket, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Boyal Engineers. 8yo. 12«. 6d.. 

The MEMOIBS of SIB JOHN BEBE8BT, of Thrybergh, Bart. M.P. 
for York, &c. 1684—1689. Written by Himself. Edited from the Original 
Manuscript by James J. CABTwrnoHT, M.A. 8yo. price 21<. 
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ISAAC CASATTBON, 1559-1614. Bj Mark FAmsov, Hector of 
Lincoln Oo1I^;e, Oxford. 8to. 18«. 

LOBD GEOBaS BEKTIKGK ; a Political Biography. By the Bight 
Hon. BSNJAMIN DiSRAXU, M.P. Crown 8yo. price 6«. 

XEADEBS of PUBLIC OFIKIOK in IBELAKD; Swift, Flood, 
Gratton, and O'Connell. By W. B. H. Lbckt, M.A. New Editdon, revlaed and 
enlarged. Grown Svo. price 7s, Bd, 

BICnONABY of GENEBAL BIOGBAFHT; containing Concise 
Hemoirs and Notices of the most Bminent Persons of all Countries, frcm the 
BarliestAges. BjW. L. R. Gates. New Edition, extended in a Supplement 
to the Year 1876. Medium 8yo. price 20«. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Eer. a. B. Gleio, 
M.A. Popular Bdition, caref ally revised ; with copious Additions. Crown 8yo. 
with Portrait, ff«. 

XEMOIBS of SIB HEKB7 HAYELOCE, K.G.B. By John Clabk 
Mabshman. Cabinet Bdition, with Portrait. Crown 8to. price 8«. M, 

VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bebnabd Bubkb, C.B. 
Ulster King of Aims. New Bdition, enlarged. 2 vols, crown 8to. 21«. 

The BISE of GBEAT FAMILIES, other Essays and Stories. By Sis 
J. Bebnabd Bitbkb, G.B. Ulster EIng of Arms. Crown 8yo. price 12«. 64. 

ESSATS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGBAFHT. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir J. Btbphbn, LL.D. Cabinet Bdition. Grown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

MAUHDEB'S BIOGBAFHICAL TBEASUBT. Latest Edition, re- 
constructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with 1,600 addi- 
tional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. B. Gates. Fcp. Svo. 6s, cloth ; 10«. 6d. calf. 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. SPEDDDray 
Trin. GoU. Cantab. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 4«. 

The LIFE, WOBKS, and OPINIONS of HEINBICH HEINE. By 

WuuAM Stigand. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Heine, price 28«. 

BIOGBAFHICAL and CBITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Beviews, 
with Additions and Corrections. Second Edition of the Second Series. By A. 
Hatwabd, Q.G. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28i. Thibd Sebibs, in 1 voL Svo. price 14j, 



Criticism^ Philosophy^ Polity^ &c. 

The LAW of NATIONS oonsidered as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 

COMMUNITIES ; the Bights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By 
Sir Tbavebs Twiss, D.C.L., F.B.S. New Edition, revised ; with an Intro- 
ductory Juridical Review of the Results of Recent Wars, and an Appendix of 
Treaties and otiier Documents. Svo. 2\s, 

CHTTBCH and STATE: their relations Historically Developed. By 
T. Heixbich Gbffckbk, Professor of International Law at the University of 
Btrasburig. Translated from the German by E. Faibfax Tatlob. 2 vols. Svo. 42«. 

A 8T8TEMATIC 7IEW of the SCIENCE of JTTBISPBITDENOE. 

By Shkxdon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Oonzt» 
London. Svo* price 18«. 
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A PBnCXB of the Sir0LI8H COKSTITUTIOH and OOTSBFlKEirT. 

By BBmuxfs Ajcoh, ILA. Ftofeasor of Jarispmdeaca to the Inns of Court. 
Second Bdition, xeriaed. Crown 8to. 6s, 

0UTLIVB8 of OIYIL PBOCEDXm. Being a G^neziil View.oC t1i» 
Bopreane Court of Jndicatare and of the whole Piactioe in the Common Law ami 
Cbanoery BiTlaions nnder all the Statutes now in foroe. By Bdwabd Stastsy 
B4)600E, Batrister-sUlAW. 13mo. piice S«. 9€U 

Tho nrSTITVTBS of JXTSTIHIAV; with English I]itrodiiction,Tian»- 
lAtion Mid Notea. By T. 0. 8AiaUB0, M.A. Sixth Bdition. 6ro. 18f . 

80GBATE8 ftnd the 80CEATIC SCHOOLS. Translated ham the 
Gennan of Br. E. Zbllbr, with the Author's appiOTs], by the Bev. OiWALD J, 
Rkxchxl^ M JL Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

The STOICS, EPICTTREAirS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
Oerman of I>r. E. Zbller, with the Anther's approval, by OswaU) J. Bbichki;, 
MJL Grown 8to. price lij. 

PXJLTO and the OLSEB ACADEXY. Translated &om the German 
of Dr. Eduard Zkller by S. Frances ALLK7^*K and ATimttn Goodwin, BJL. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxfoid. Crown 8vo. IBs, 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. 
^ Obant, Bart. H.A. LLJ). Third Edition. 2 Tola. Sro. 32^. 

The POLITICS of AEISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Notes. By 
EiCBABD CoiroBSiVB, MA. New Edition, revised. 8vo. IB*. 

The HICOXACHEAE ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By B. WnuAHS, B.A. Fellow and late Lectoier of Merton OoUeg^ 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Kew Edition. 8vo. 7<. Cki. 

PICTUBS LOGIC ; an Attempt to Popnlarise the Science of Beason- 
ing by the combination of Humorous Pictures with Examples of Beesonlng 
taken from Daily Life. By A. SwiNBOtJRNK, B.A. With Woodcut Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 5i. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By B. Whjltblt, D.D. late Aicl^hii^p of 
Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10<. 6d. crown 8vo. 4<. 6d. 

Element! of Bhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. 8to. 

10«. 6d. crown 8vo. 4s, Sd, 

English Synonymes. By E. Janb Whatblt. Edited by Archbishop 
Whatblt. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price Zs, 

On the INPLTTENCE of AUTHOBITY in XATTEBS of OPINION. 

By the late Sir Gsobok Cobnewall Lbwis, Bart. New Edition. 8vo. lis, 

COMTE'S SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TEEATISE npon 
SOCIOLQGT. Translated from the Paris Edition of 1861-1854, and fumishea 
with nAjialytical Tables of Contents. In Four Volumes, 8vo. each fomdUig in 
some degree an independent Treatise : — 

Vol. I. General View of Positivism and its Introductory Principles. Translated 
by J. H. Bbidgbs, M.B. Price 21«. 

Vol. H. Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. Translated by 
jB*. Harrison, M.A. Price 14^. 

Vol. m. Social Dynamics, or the (leneral Laws of Human Progress (the 
Philosophy of History). Translated by Professor E. S. Bsesly, MA. 8vo. 2ls, 

Vol. IV. ^nthefiis of the Future of Mankind. Translated by B. Conorxvb, 
M J>. ; and an Appendix, oontaininff the Anther's Minor Treatises, trandated by 
H. D. Button, M.A [/n the press. 
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OXXOdtACT in AUBIOA. By Aiszis dk Tooquhtiixb. Trans- 
lated by Hbrrt Bkstb, Bsq. New Edition. 2 toIb. arown 8yo. 16«. 

OBDEB and PBOQBESS: Part I. Thoughts on GoTernment; Part 
n. Studies of Political Crises. By Fbjedebio Harbison, M.A. of Lincoln's 
Inn. 8to. price 14i. 

BACOH't S8SATS wttli AHK0TATI0K8. By B. Whatb!lt, D.D. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. New Bdition, 8to. price 10s, 6d, 

lOBD BAC0B*8 WOBXS» collected and edited by J. Sfeddings MJL, 
B. L. Bllis, MJL and D. D. Hbath. 7 toIs. 8vo. price £3. 18«. 6d, 

On BEPBBfiEKTATIVX 0OyEBKMEHIr By Jomr Stuabt Mux. 
drown 8yo. price 2«. 

On IIBEBTT. By John Stuabt "Mill, Kev Edition. Post 
8vo. 7s, 9d, Crown 8to. price Is, id. 

FBIBCIPLBS of POLITICAL ECONOKT. By John Stuast Mux. 
Seventh Bdition. 2 vols. 8to. 80i. Or in 1 yol. crown 8yo. prim 6s. 

ESSAYS on SOME XOrSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 

- BaOSGMY, By John BruAKT Mill. Second Edition. Sro.6s,Mk 

XTTILITABIAHISX, By John Stuabt Mill. New Edition. Svo. 5« 

DISSBBTAHOXS and BISCITSSIOKS : PoUtical, Philosophical, and 
Historical. By John SnrABX Hul. New Editions. 4 vols. 8yo. price £3. 6«. 6d, 

EXAUKATIOB of Sir. W. HAKILTOK'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 
Prinoipal Philosophical Questions diseased in his Writings. By John Btuab* 
Mill. Fourth Edition. Svo. l«i. 

An OUTLUTE of the HECESSABY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Bev. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
of York, D J). P.B.S. New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6«. 

PBIVCIPLE8 of XOOVOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Hbnby I>x7Nnim8 
ICacuod, M. a. Barrister>at-Law. Second Bdition. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 
8yo. price 16s, Vol. II. Pabt I. price ISs. Yol. IL Pabt n. fust ready. 

A SYSTSII Of LOGIC, BATIOCIHATIVE and nTDUCTIVE. By John 

- SruABTHJOL. Ninth Edition. Two vols. Svo. 3ff«. 

SPEECHES of tlie BIGHT HOB. LOBD XACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's Bdition, crown Svo. 8«. 6d. 

The OBATIOH of BEMOSTHEHES on the CBOWK. Translated by 
tiie Bight Hon. Bb: B. P. Colubb. Crown Svo. price 6s, 

PAHLIES of SPEECH : Ponr Lectnres delivered before the Eoyal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. 7. W. Fabbab, D J). FJLS. New 
Bdition; Crown Svo. 8«. 6<i. 

CHAPTEBS on LAHGUAGE. By the Eey. P. W. Pabrah, D.B. P.E.S. 
New Edi t ion. Crown Svo. 6s. 

HAHBBOOX of the ENGLISH LAHGUAGE. For the nse of Students 
of the Unlvenities and the Higher Classes in Schools. By B. G. Latham, M.A* 
H.I). The Ninth Edition. Crown Svo. price 64. 

DICTIOVABY of the ENGLISH LAHGUAGE. By E. G. Latham, 
ICA. MJ>. Abridged 'from Br. Latham's Edition of Johnson's English DIO' 
. tlonary, and condensed Into Ona Tolnma. ICedlmn Svo. price 24«. 
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A DICnOKABT of the EKGLISH LAVOTAOB. By B. G. laTSAM, 
M.A. M.D. Foanded on the Dictdonary of Dr. Saicubl JomrBOir, as 
edited by the Bev. H. J. Todd, with nnmerotui Kmftndfttlftni and AdtUtions. 
In Fonr Yolnmee, 4to. prioe £7. 

THESAXmUS of ENGLISH W0BD8 and FEBASE8, classified and 
arranged bo as to facilitate the Ezpreealon of Ideas, and aosist in literary 
Oompoeition. By P. H. Bogxt, M.D. New Edition, drown 8vo. 10«. (kl, 

LECTUBES on the SCIEITCE of LAKOUAOE. By F. Max MuLiaB, 
M.A. &o. The Eighth Edition. 2 Tols. crown 8to. 16f. 

MABTTAL of EBOLISH LITEBATTTBE, Historical and Critical. By 
Thoicas Aenold, M.A. Kew Edition. Crown 8to. 7<. 6d. 

SOUTHETS DOGTOB, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Bey. 
J. W. Wabtsb, B J). Square crown Sro. 12m. 6d. 

EISTOBICAL and CBITICAL COMMEHTABY on the OLD TESTA- 

MEKT ; with a New Translation. By M. If. Kaiisch, Ph.D. Vol. I. Oenult, 
8to. IBs. or adapted fbr the General Reader, 12«. Vol. II. Exodus, 15*, or 
adapted for the General Beader, 12<. Vol. III. LevUkm,. Past I. 16<. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8<. Vol. IY. LeviHeui, VikSH II. U«. or 
adapted for the General Header, 8«. 

A DICTIOKABT of BOMAB and OBEEK ABTIQUITIES, with 
about Two Thonsand EngravingB on Wood from Ancient Originals, illnstratlTB 
of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Bomans. By A. BxcH, 
B.A. Third Edition, revised and improved. Grown 8vo. price It. 6<(. 

A LATIB-EBOLISH DICTIONABT. By John T. White, D.D. 
Ozon. and J. E. Biddlb, M.A. Oxon. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 4to. 28«. 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIB-EBaLISH DICTIOBABY antermediate 
Size), abrid^ied for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. Third Edition, 15<. 

WHITE'S JUBIOB STUDEBrS COMPLETE LATIB-EBOLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DIOTIONABY. New Edition. Square 12mo. price 1S«. 

a.«-«^f^w / The ENGLISH-LATIN DIOTIONABY, prioe ««. 6A 
eeparaieiy | rj^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DIOTIONABY, prioe It. 6d. 

A LATIB-EBOLISH DICTIOBABY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Class Schools. By John T. Wmrs, D.D. Ozon. Square fcp. 8vo. prioe 8s. 

An ENOLISH-OBEEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By 0. D. Yonob, M.A. Ato. prioe 21f. 

Mr. YOKOE'S NEW LEXICON, EngUih and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Bevised Edition. Square 12mo. price %t. M, 

A OBEEK-EBOLISH LEXICOB. Compiled by H. a. LronnLi., D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and B. ScoiT, D.D. Dean of Bochester. Sizth Edition. 
Crown 4to. price 86<. 

A LEXICON, OBEEK and EBOLISH, abridged from Liddell and 
Scon's Oreek-Engliih Lexicon. Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. It, Bd, 

A PBACTICAL DIOTIONABY of the FBENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CONTANSEAU. Bevised Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 6(2. 

CONTANSEAU'S POCKET DIOTIONABY, French and English, 
abridged from the above by the Author. New Edition. Square 18mo. 8<. 6d. 
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A NEW POCKET DICTIONABT of the OEBMAN and ENGLISH 

LANaUAGES. By F. W. Lonqman, Balliol Ck>Uege, Oxford. ISmo. 6«. 

NEW FSACTICAL DICTIONABT of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 

German-English and English-German. By the Ber. W. L. Blaoklbt, H.A. 
and Dr. Oarl Maatot Fbdedl&ndeb. Post Svo. 7«. 6<i. 

The MASTEBT of LANGTTAGES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thohas FBEirDBBOAST. 8yo. 6«. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

LECTTTBES delivered in AHEBICA in 1874. By Chablbs Ejkoslbt, 
F.L^. F.G.S. late Sector of Eversl^y. Grown 8yo. price 6f. 

GEBMAN HOME LIFE. Beprinted, with Hevision and Additions, 
from Fraser't Magazine, Second Edition. Grown 870. 6«. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WOBKS of THOMAS ABNOLS, B.D. 

Late Head Master of Bngby School and Begins Professor of Modem History in 
the Uniyersity of Oxford, collected and repablished. 8yo. 7s, 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WOBKS of the Late HENBT 

THOMAS BUGELE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Tatlob. 
8 yols. 8yo. price 52s, M, 

MISCELLANEOUS WBITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 
Gorpns Profeswr of Latin in. the Uniyersity of Oxford. Edited by J. A« 
Stkondb, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, M.A. 2 yols. 8yo. 28s, 

ESSATS, CBITIGAL and BIOGBAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Reviete, By Henbt BoGEBS. New Edition, with Additions. 3 yols. 
crown 8yo. price 12s, 

ESSATS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTBOVEBSIES of the TIME. 

Gontrlbated chiefly to the Edinburgh Review, By Hbvbt BoaEBS. New 
Edition, with Additions. Grown 8yo. price 6s, 

BECBEATIONS of a COUNTBY PABSON. Bj A. K. H. B. Fibst 
and Second Sebdb, crown 8yo. 3s, 9d, each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. K. H. B. 
Grown 8yo. price Zs, 64, 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatoiy, ^sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestio. ByA.E.H.!B. Grown 8yo. 8«. M. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed to 

Frasei's Magazine, &c. By A. E. H. B. Grown 8yo. Ss, 6d, 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. E. H. B. 
Grown 8yo. price 8«. 6d, 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fibst, 
Sboond, and Thibd Sebibb, crown 8yo. Zs. 6d. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tribnted to ^Mer'i i/o^'aeme. ByA.E.H. B. Grown 8yo. 8«. 6<t. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish Uniyersity 
City. ByA.E.H. B. Grown 8yo. 8«. (ki. 
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Lmmbs of Xiddlo Ago; with tome ▲oconni of- Toriono CStieo and 
Men. B7A.K.H.B. Crown 8to. 8f. &i. 

Couuol and Comfort spoken from a Ci^ Fnlpit. By A. K H. 19^ 

Crown 8vo. price 8j. 6d. 
Cliangod Aipeoti of UnehangOd Imthi ; Memoriala of SU-Andfews 

BondayB. By A. K. H. B. Grown 8to. 8i. M. 
Pretont-day Thoughts ; Memorials of' Si. Andzevs Snndays. • By 

▲. K.H. B. Crown Sto. 84. 6d. 

Landsoapos, Chnrehos, and Xoralitios. By A. K. H« B. Crown 
Sto* price 8f • 6d« 

8H0BT STUDIES on OBEAT SITBJECTS. By James Aitthont 
Fboudk, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter CoIL Oxford. 3 yoIb. crown 8yo. price 13«* 
or 3 Yolfl. demy 8to. price 'Us, Vol. m. in the press. 

SELECnOKS from the WBITINOS of LOSB KACAITLAT. Edited, 
with Occasional Explanatory. Notes, by Geobob Otto Tbeveltait, 2LP, 
Crown 8vo. price is, 

LOBD XACAVLAT'S mSCELLAKIEOUS WBITDTaS :--- . 

LiBiURT Edition. 3 vols. 8yo. Portrait, 21«, 
PsopLB'sBDinoH. 1 ToL crown 8to. 4«. 6d. 

LOBD MACAULAT'S MISGELllJUIEOnS WBITIKaS and 8P£BGHS8> 

SruDSRT's Edition, in crown 8to. price 6«. 

Tho BoT. STDNET SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WOBKS; indnding 
his Contribations to the £dMnayh Review, Crown 8to. Bt, 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Bey. SYDHET SMITH ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages In his 'WMtlx^ and ConverBation. ISmo. 3#. 6d. 

The ECLIPSE of PAITH; or, a Visit to a BeUgions Sceptic By 
HbnbtBooebs. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 5«. 

Defence of the Eelipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to l>r. 
Kewman's Apl^. Latest Edition. Fcp 8yo. price 8<. Sd. 

CHIPS from a GEBMAN WOBKSHOP; Essays on thi^ Science of 
Religion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, and on the Science of Lan- 
guage. By F. MAX MCllbb, MJL &c. 4 yols. 8to. £3. I8e, 

AHALTSIS of the PHEKOMEKA of the HUMAIT MUTD. By 
Jamxb Mill. A IVew Edition, with Notes, DlnstratiTe and Critical, by 
AiJDCANDEB Bain, Andrew FiNDLATBa, and CEOBaB Gbottb. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by John StuaAt Mill. 3 vols. 8to. price 28«. 

An INTBODUCTIOE to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By J. D. Mobxll, M.A. LL.D. 8to. 18«. 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Key. T. P. 
KiBXKAN, F.B.S. Bector of Croft, near Warrington. 8to. 10«. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By AusxAimsB Badt, M.D. 
Proftesor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8yo. 15«. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Alexander Bain, LLJ). Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the Uniyersity of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoronghlj 
revised, and in great part re-written. 8vo. price ISe, 

MENTAL and MOBAL SCIENCE: a Compendinm of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10*. Sd. Or 
■epaxately : Pabt I. Menua Science, At. fid. Pab,t II.iforal Seienee, U.4d. ' 
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LOOIO, DEBVCTIYE and nrDTJcxXvjs. By Alexandes Baix, LL.I>. 
In Two J?ABIB, crown 8to. lOt, Bd, Each Fart may be had separately :— 
Pabt I. Deduction, U, Pabt U. Jndudion, 6s, 6d, 

A BUDGET of PABAOOXES. Bj Augustus Db Moboan, F.E.A.S. 
sndOJ.S. 8vo.l0«. 

APPABITIOKB; a Narrative of Facts. By the Eev.'lB. W. Satilb, 
M^. Anther of * The Truth of the Bible * &c. Crown Syo. price is, 6d» 

A TBEATISE of HUMAN NATITBE, being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Biqperimental Method of Beasoning into Moral Subjects ; followed by Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion. By David Hums. Edited, with Noted, 
&0. by T. H. Orben, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. GoU. and T.H. GBOSB,FeUow 
and Tutor, Queen's CoU. Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 28«. 

S88AY8 MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITEBABT. By Datid Huhx. 
By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 

The PHILOSOPHTof NECESSIlT; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By OnABUis Brat. 8vo. 9s, 

IFBBEBirEG*8 8T8TEM of LOGIC and EIBTOBT of LOGICAL 

DOOTRIKES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Lindsat, 
M.A. F.E.S.E. 8vo. price IBs, 

FBAGMEHTABY PAPEB8 on SGIEBCE and other Subjects. Bj 
the late Sir H. Holland, Bart. Edited by his Son, the Rev. F. Holland. 8vo. 
price lU, 



Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ &c. 

BBINKLET'8 ASTBOEOMT. Beyised and partly re-written, with 
Additional Ghraters, and an Ax^poidix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
SruBBS, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Bbubbow, 
Fh.D. Aatronomer Royal of Ireland. Crown 8vo. price Bs, 

0UTLnrE8 of A8TB0H0MY. By Sir J. E. W. Hxbschsl, Bart. 
M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown 8vo. 12a 

B88AT8 on A8TB0K0MT, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Son and Sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star-Cloodlets ; with a Dissertation 
on the Transit of Venus. By B. A. Pboctob, B.A. With Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 12<. 

TEE TBAH8ITS of VENUS ; a Popular Account of Past and Coming 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks A.D. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D.2012. By R. A. Pboctob, B.A. Second Edition,with 20 Plates (12 coloured) 
and S8 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 8«. Bd, 

Tke UKIVEBSE and the COMIKG TBAE8IT8 : Presenting Be- 
seaitehee into and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. 
By R. A. Pbooiob, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16<. 

The MOOE ; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Phyeioal Condition. 
Bv B. A. Pboctob, B JL With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photographs. Grown 8vo. 16j; 

The Smi; BVLEB, LIGHT, 7IBE, and LIFE of the PLAKETABT 

STSRTEM. By B. A. Pboctob, B.A. Third Edition, with 10 Plates (7 co- 
lonred) and 107 Vignzes on Wood. Crown 8vo. 14a, 
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OTHEB W0BLD8 THAN 0TTB8; the Florality of Worlds Stadied 
under the Light of Recent Sdentiflo Beseaiches. By R. A. Pbootob, 3JL. 
Third Edition, with 14 Blnstrations. Crown 8yo. 10<. 6d, 

The OBBS ABOVITD ITS ; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Heteon and Comets, the Son and Colonred Pairs of Stan. By R. A. Proctob, 
BJl, Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8yo. price 7«. 6d. 

SATTTBir and its STSTEX. By It. A. Fboctob, BjL Syo. with 14 
Plates, 14«. 

The MOOK, and the Condition and Configurations of its Surface. 
By Edmund Neison, Fellow of the Royal ABtrdnomical Society, &c. With 26 
Maps and 5 Plates. Medium 8to. S1<. 6d. 

A NEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 

in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to 'Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.' With a Letterpress 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By R. A. 
Pboctob, BJL. Crown 8to. 6<. 

SCHELLEH'S SPEOTBUM AKALTSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jakb and C. Lassbll ; edited, with Notes, by W. Huoaixs, LL.D. 
F.B.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. Svo. price 28^ 

eELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rey. 

T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.8. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

AIB and BAIir; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
Robert Angus Smith, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 24*. 

AIB and its BELATIOHS to LIFE; being, with some Additions, 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By W. N. Hartley, F.C.S. Demonstrator of Chemistry at King's 
Collie, London. Second Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 6s, 

NAUTICAL STrBVETINO, an INTBODtrCTION to the PBAGTICAL 

and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. E:. Laughton, M.A. Small 8vo. 6«. 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movemoits of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. Soott, M.A. 8vo. 10<. B<L 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S 0ENEBAL DICTIONABT of OEOeBAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer 
of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected. 870. price 4:2s, 

The PTTBLIG SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN GEOaBAPHY. In 31 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. Qt, Butlbb, M.A. 
Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 6s. cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MOBEBN OE0GBAPH7. By 

the Rev. GBORaB Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; Editor of < The 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.' [/» prepara Hon, 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 0EO&BAPHT, in 25 

Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. Gbobob Butlbs, M.A. Principal of 
Liverpool College. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 7s, Gd, doth. 

XAUNDEB'S TBEASUBT of GEOGBAPHT, Physical, HistoricaJ» 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Huohbs, F.R.G.S. Revised Edition, 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6«. doth, or 10«. 6d. bound in oaUt 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

nZT-BOOKS of SCIEKGE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 

adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science Schoola« 

Tke following Text-Books in this Series may now be had:— 

Anderson's Strength of Materials, small 8to. Zt, 6<i. 

Abmstbono's Oxganio Chemistry, 8«. 6d. 

Barry's Bailway Appliances, 3s. 6d. 

Bloxam's Metals, 3«. 6e{. 

GoODBVB's Elements of Mechanism, Zt, Bd, 

Principles of Mechanics, Bt. 6d. 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometiy, 85. Gd, Notes, Zs.6d, 
JxNKiN's Electricity and Magnetism, 3s, 6d. 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d, 

Mbbbifield'b Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 8«. 6<f. Eey, 3«. 6d% 
Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, 3s. 6d, 
Prebgb & SrVEWRiOHT's Telegraphy, Zs, 6d. 
Bhbllet's Workshop Appliances, 3s, 6d, 
Thome's Structural and Physiological Botany, 6s, 
Thobpb's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4«. ta, 
Thorpe & Mum's Qnalitatiye Analysis, Zs, 6d, 
Tilden's Chemical Philosophy, Zs, 6d, 
Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, Zs, 6d. 
*»* Other Text-Books in extension of this Series are in actire preparation, 

XLEMEKTABT TBEATISE on FHTSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganot's Aliments de Physique by E. Attixson^ 
Ph.D. F.C.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 738 Woodcuts. Post Svo. Us, 

VATTTBAL PHILOSOPHT for GENEBAL BEADEBS and TOTTHG 

PEBSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulss 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot's Cours de 
Fhysique and by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Second Edition, with 2 Plates 
and 429 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 7s. 6d, 

EELHHOLTZ'S POFULAB LECTTTBES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Sdenoe, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Tyndall. Svo. vdth nume- 
ZOUB Woodcuts, price 12f. 6d. 

On the SEKSATIOKS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. Heuiholiz, M.D. Professor of Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the 
Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. &c. Svo. price Z6s, 

The HISTOBY of MODEBN MUSIC, a Course of Lectnres delivered 
at the Boyal Institution of Great Britain. By John Hullah, Professor of 
Vocal Mu^ in Queen's College and Bedford Coll^fe, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition. Svo. 8s, 6d, 

The TBAKSITIOir FEBIOD of MTTSICAL HISTOBY; a Second 
Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning of the Seven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Centuiy, delivered at the Eoyal Insti- 
tution. By John Hullah. New Edition. Svo. 10«. 6d. 

SOITKD. By John Ttkdaix, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. Third Edition, 
including Becent Beseaiches on Fog-Signalling; Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Grown Svo. 10s, Sd, 

SEAT ft MODE of XOTIOK. By Johk Ttndall, LLJD. D.CX* 
F.B.S. Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown Svot lOf. 6<i. 
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COHTBIBtmOK» to MMBCVLAE TBTBI08 in tlie DOMAIIT of 

S^i^^ ^^' ,?y ^' Tm)AU, LL J). D.O.L. F JUS. With 2 FlatM aoA 
01 WoodontB. 8yo. IBi, 

BEiSEABCHSB on BUVAGHSTISH and MAOHX-CBTSTAIXlC 

AP^2^»V*°SJ^^ '^« Question of DIamagnetIc Polarity. By J. Ttotull. 
M.D. D.O.L. F.B.S. With 6 plates and many Woodcats. 8x0, Ut. 

NOTES of a COUBSE of SEVEK LECT1FBES on BLEOTBIGAL 

PHBNOl^A and THBOBIBS, delivered at the Royal Inatitution, A.D. 1870b 
By John Ttodall* LL.D., D.OX., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. U, sewed ; li. 9d. doth. 

SIX LECTTTBES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By JOHN Tyndall, LL.D. D.O.L. F.RJ3. Seoond Edition, with Portrait. 
Plate, a^ 5» Diagrams. Grown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

NOTES of a COTTBSE of NINE LECTTTBES im LIGHT deliv«re4 at the 
Royal Institution, a»d. 1869. By John Ttndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
CrownSro. price 1«. sewed, or 1«.M. oIoUi. ' 

FBAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Ttndaix. LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 

Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8yo. 10s, 6d, 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISITBE HOtlBS; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Scientifio Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By B. A. Pbogdtob, 
BJl, First and Second Series. Crown 8to. 7s, 6d, each. 

A TBEATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Ten-estrial. By Huk- 
PHBBT Llotd, D.D. D.C.L., ProTost of Trinity College, Dahlin. • 8to. .tD«. 9d, 

ELEMENTABT TBEATISE on the WAVE-THEOET of LIGHT. 

By HuMPHRBT Llotd, D.D. D.CL. Provost of Trinity College, Dubllu. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. price lOs, €d, 

the COBBELATION of PHYSICAL EOBCES. By the Hon. Sir W. B. 
Groyb, M.A. F.R.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Gommon Pleas. GBzth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Science. 8vo. price 15s. 

The COMFAEATIVE ANATOMTand PHTSIGLOGT of tiho VISEBITE- 

BRATB ANIMALS. By Richard Owkn, F.R.a D.OX. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 
8 vols. 8vo. £3. 13«. 6(2. 

PBINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Kev. S. HAxxanroir, 
F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. CoU. Dabl. M.D. DubL and D,OJ<. Ozoa. Second 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8vo. 21«. 

BOCKS CLASSIEIED and DESCBIBEB. By Bebnhabd Von Cotta. 

English Edition, by P. H. Lawbjengb; with English, German, and French 
Synonymes. PostSvo. 14«. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and OBNA- 

MBNTS of GREAT BRITAIN. ByJoHNEvANS, F.R.S.F.SJL With2Platei 
and 479 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 28«. 

The NATIVE BACES of the PACIFIC STATES of NOBTH AMEBIpA. 

By HuBBBT HowB BAKcaojrT. 5 vols. 8vo. with Maps, £6. d«. 

The 0;^IGIN of CIVILISATION and the PBIMITIVE CONDITION 

of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lusbock* 
Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo.l8«. 

BIBLE ANIMALS^ being a Description of every Living Creator* 

mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the CoraL By the Rev, J. u. 
Wood, MJL. F.L.S. With about 112 Vignettes on Wtfod. fifvo. 14«. 
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H01CX8 WITEOVT EAHBS; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, dassed aoooidinf? to thdr Principle of Oonstmction. By tbd Bet. J. 
O. Wood, H.A. FJ1.S. With about liO Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14i. 

nrSXCTS At Hosts ; a Popnlar Account of British Insects, their 
Stnictare, Habits, and Transfbzmatlons. By the Bev. J. G. Wood, HLJL VJjA 
With upwards of 700 Dlastraaens. 8vo. price 14«, 

IKSECTCfr ABBOAO; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Btmctnre, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. Printed 
and illustcated uniformly with * Insects at Home.' 8vo. price 21<. 

STBAKdH' BWELLIKOS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes without Hands.' By the Bev. J. G. Wood, 
liJL FJLA With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Grown 870. price 7«. 6<f. 

OTTT of DOOBS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Katura 
History. By the Bey. J, G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With Bleven IllustratlonB from 
drl^nal Designs engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown Syo. price 7«. 642. 

A FAMILIAB HISTOBT of BIBBS. By E. Stanley, D.D. F.B.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts; Fcp. 9s. Sd. 

The SEA and its LIYDfO WONDEBS. By Dr. Geobob Habtwiq. 
Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many Hlnstrations, lOt. 6d, 

The nOFIOAL WOBLD. By Dr. GBOBaB Habtwio. With above 160 
Bfaoferstiona. Latest revised Edition. 8vo. price 10«. Sd, ■ 

The SUBTEBBAITEAK WOBLD.. . 3y Dr. Qbobob Habtwig. With 
8 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 10«. 6<2. 

The POLAB WOBLD, a Popnlar Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antailctlc B^ons of the Globe. By Dr. Gborob Hakewio. With 
8 Chromoxylographs, 8 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10«. M, 

THE AEBIAL WOBLD. By Dr. G-. Habtwio. New Edition, with 8 
Chromozylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 21s, 

KIBBY and SPENOE'S IirTBODUCTION to ENTOHOLO0T, or 

Etemeats of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Grown 8vo* H, 

MATTKDEB'S TBEASTTBT of BATXTBAL HISTOBT, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Beptiles, Insects, and Oreeplng Things, 
Wtth above 800 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. doth, or 10«. 6<f. boand in caU. 

KATTVDEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABT TBEASTTBT. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 1 000 
new Artidfls, by J« Y. Jomrsov. Fop. 8vo. 6s, doth, or lOfi 64. calf. 

BBANDE'S DIGTXONABY of SCIENCE, LITEBATVBE, and ABT. 

Be-edited by the Bev. G&obob W. Cox, MJL. late Scholar of Trinity College, 
O^ord ; asdsted by Contributors of eminent SdentUlc and Literaxy ^Aoquixe- 
mentfe. New.Edillon, revised. 8 voli. medium 8vo. 68«. 

HANDBOOK of HABDY TBEES, SHBITBS, and HEBBACE0U8 

PLANTS, containing Descriptions, Native Countries, kc of a Selection of the 
Best Spedes in Oultlvation; togeth^ with Oultural Detalte, Comparative 
BaxdinesB, Suitability for Particular Positions, Ito. ByW.B.HKiiaL>T. Based on 
DaoAiSNn and-NAXTDiN's Uanuel de P Amateur det Jardtm, and faioliiding the 2M 
Ociginal Woodoutk Medium 8vo. 21s. 
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A 0SVSSAL 8T8TEK of BOTAVT DESCBIPTIYE and AHALTTICAL. 

By E. Le ICaottt, and J. Dzcaibnx. Memben of the Institate of France. 
Translated by Mrs. Hookxb. The Orders arranged after the Method followed 
in the Unlrersities and Schools of Oreat Britain, its Colonies, America, and 
India ; with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and other Additions, by 
J. D. HooxBB, P.B.S. Ac. Second Thonsand, with 6,600 Woodcats. Imperial 
8to. 81«. 6d. 

The TBEASTJBT of BOTANT, or Popnlar Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; indnding a Olossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Lnniunr, 
F.B.S. and T. Moobs, P.L.8. assisted by eminent GontribntorB. With 274 
Woodcnts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Farts, fcp. Syo. 12s, doth, or 21<. oalf. 

The ELEKEHT8 of BOTAHY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thohas Moobx, FX.S. Fcp. 8vo. with IM Wood- 
cats, 2s. 6d, 

The BOSE AMATETJB'S OUIBS. By Teoios Bitebs. Fonrteenth 
Bditloiu Fcp. 8to. is, 

LOVBOK'S EHCTCL0F2BIA of PLAKTS ; comprising the Specific 
Oharacter, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 4Ss, 

EOBEST TBEE8 and WOODLAND SCEHEBT, as described in Ancient 
and Modem Poets. By William Mxnziss, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest 
and Parks, Ac. With Twenty Chromo-lithographio Plates. Folio, price £6 6s. 



Chemistry and Physiology, 

A DICTIOHABT of CHEMISTBT and the Allied Branches of other 
Sdenoes. By Hxnbt Waits, F.B.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
Sevan YolumeB, medium Sto. price £10. 16<. 642. 

ZLEMEHTS of CHEXISTB7, Theoretical and Practical. Bj W. Azxek 
MiLUEB, M.D. late Prof, ol Chemistry, King's ColL London. New 
Edition. 8 vols. 8to. Pabt I. Chsuical Phtsics, Us, Part IL 
iHOBOAHio Cexmistbt, 21s. Pabt HI. OBGAiao Chxhisibt, New Edition 
In the press. 

SELECT XETHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly IKOB- 
GANIO. By Wiluam Cbookss, F.B.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 
pEioel2«. 6d. 

A PBACTICAL EAHDBOOK of DTEIHG and CALICO PBIHTIKO. 

By William Obogkbs, F.B.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Qpeeiinens of I^ed and 
Printed Fabrics, and 86 Woodcuts. 8to.42«, 

OUTLINES of PETSIOLOOT, Hnman and Comparative. Bj John 
VAngwAT.T., F.B.C.B. Surgeon to the Uniyersity College HospitaL S vols, 
crown 8to. with 122 Woodcuts, 82«. 

HEALTH in the HOUSE ; a Series of Lectures on Elementaiy Physi- 
ology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, deliyered to 
theWlTcs and Children of Working Men in Leeds and Saltaire. By CATHKBlwa 
M. BVCKTOK. New Edition, leTised. fimall 8to. Woodcuts, 2i. 
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The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

A DICnOVABT of ASTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL : Painters, 
Soolpton, Architects, Bngravers, and OmamentistB ; -with Notices of tiieir LiTW 
and Works. By S. Bedobaye. 8to. 16<. 

HOOBE'S IBISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. Maclibx, B.A. Super-royal 8yo. 31«. 

LOBD MAGATTLAT'S LATS of ANCIENT BOME. With 90 Illastra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schabf, Fcp. 4to. fit, 

Xiniatnra Edition of Lord Xaoanlay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 

with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. %d, 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature, m. Sonnets &c Illustrated by 17 Etchings by W. B. Sooxl 
(the Author) and L. Alica Tadjdca. Crown 8vo. price 15<. 

HALF-HOtJB LECTITBES on the HISTOBY and PBACTICE of the 

FINE and OBNAMENTAL ABTS. By Wiluam B. Scott. Third Edition, 
with 60 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 8«. 6<2. 

The THBEE CATHEDBALS DEDICATED to ST. PAXIL, in LONDON ; 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By Wiluam 
LONGMAir, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square czown 8to. 21«, 

IN PAIBTLAND; Pictures from the Elf-World. By Bichabd 
DOTLB. With a Poem by W. Alungham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirtj-flix Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price 15«. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, diiiefly of the Italian SchooL .Crown 4to. 68f . cloth, gilt top ; 
or £6 6«. elegantly bound in morocco. 

8ACBED and LEGENDABY ABT. By Mbs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8yo. ZU, 6d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 yoL square crown 8yo. 21«. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
Itf Woodouts. 1 YoL square crown 8to. 21«. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlaxe. Berised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 
281 Woodoats. 2 vols, square crown 8to. 42t, 



The Useful Arts^ Manufactures^ &c. 

GWILT'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ABCHITECTUBE, with aboye 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, revised and enlarged l^ Wtatx 
Pafwobxh. 8vo. 62s, 6d, 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in PTTBNITTTBE, UPHOLSTEBY, 
and other Details. By Chables L. Eastlakb, Architect Third Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 14«. 

B 
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mVnSlAL CEXMI8TBY; a Manual for Maimfactnien and for 
nae in Collems or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of ProfesBon Stohnuuin 
»nd Xnglera Qennan Edition of Patbv's Pricit de CMmie InduntrUUe, by Br. 
J. D. Bakbt. Bdited and gnpplmn e nted ly B. H. Paul, PhJ). Sfo. with Flatea 
•Dd WoodeotB. ' [A a«pf«(f. 

imS*8 BICnaOKABT of ABT8, XAHTIFACTTrBSS, and XIHES. 

Serenth Bdltion, Mwrltten and enlaxised by Bobbbt Hukt, F.R.S. assteted by 
nnmerona Contribaton eminent In Sdoioe and tfao Arts, and famUiar with 
ICanofaafenns. With abow 3,100 Woodcnta. 8 Tola. medioiB 6to, ^ 6u 

SAITDBOOK of PSAOTICAL TELSOBAPET. By R. a Cvuxy, 
Mamb. Imt. C.B. Bngineer-in-Chlef of Telegrajtha to the Poab OfBoBb Sixtb 
Bdition, with 144 Woodcnta and fi Plates. Syo. price 16<. 

TELEOBAPHT. By W. H. Prbeck, C.E. Divisional Engineer, P.O. 
Telegraphs ; and J. Stvewrtght, H.A. Superintendent (Engineering Depart- 
ment) P.O. Telegraphs. Small 8to. with 160 Woodcuts, Si. 6d. 

ItAILWAY APPLIANCES; a Description of DeUilfl oi Bailway 
Constmction snbeeqnent to the complrtion of the Earthworks and Maaonry, 
including a short Notice of Hallway Rolling Stock. By J. W. Barrt, Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Small 8vo. with 307 Woodcuts, 8i. M. 

XECTCLOPABIA of CIVIL EKOIKEEBIVa, Historical, Theoretical, 
andPlwcticaL By B. Cbsst, O.B. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8to.42«. 

OCCASIOKAL PAPEB8 on SUBJECTS connected with CIVIL £K- 
aiNBEBIl^G, QUNNBBY, and Naval Architecture. By Hichaxl Scott, 
Memb. Inst. C.B. & of Inst. N.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 42«. 

KAVAL POWEBS and their POLICY, irith Tabnlar Statements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Navies, giving BimensionB, Armour, Details of 
Armament, Engines, Speed, &c. By John C. Paget. 8vo. 10<. 6d. 

TBEATISE on KILLS and MILLWOBK. By Sir W. FAiBBAisir, 
Bart.F.B.& New Edition, with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts, 3 vols. 8vo. 82«. 

TTSEPXTL IKPOBMATION for EKGINEEBS. By Sir W. Faibbairn, 
Bart. F.B^ Bevised Edition, with Illustrations. 8 vols, crown 8vo. price 31«. Bd, 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOUOHT IBOIT to BnUdixig 
Purposes. By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. F.B.S. Fourth Bdition^ enlarged ; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16j. 

The THEOBT of 8TBAIKS in OIBDEBS and similar Stractnres, 
with Observations on the application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bindon B. Stozoet, M.A. 
M. Inst. C.E. New Edition, royal 8vo. with 5 Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 36«. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its Tarions Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Hallways, and Agriculture. By J. Boubkb, 
CB. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4to. 43<. 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENOIBE, in its yarioua Applications to 
Mines, MiBs, Steam Navigation, Bailwajs, and Agrlonltare. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6<. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, forming 
a Ext to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp, 9«. 

BOIFBNE'S BECENT IMPBOVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Hallways, and Agii. 
enltsxo. By John Bovbhk, C.B. New Edition, with 134 Woedcntk Fcp. 8to. 6«. 



\ 
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PBAOnOAL TBEATISE on XETAIXtntOY, adapted from the last 
Geiman Edition of Professor Kkell*b Metallurgy by W. Crookbs, F.B.S. &c. 
and B. B5HBia, Fh.D. M.B. With 630 Woodcatcu 8 YOk. 8yo. price £4 19«. 

MITCHELL'S XAHITAL of PBACTICAL ASSAYIHO. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incorporated, 
liyW.CBOOKSSyFJLS. With 199 Woodonts. 8T0.Slf.6d. 

LOUDON'S EKCYCL0P2BIA of AGBICTTLTXTBE : comprising the 
Laying-out, Improrement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Gulti* 
ration and Economy of Agricnltoral Frodnoe. With 1,100 Woodcnts. 8to. 21<. 

London's EneyelopsBdia of Gardening: comprisine; the Theory and 
Practice (tf Horticnltare, Floriculture, Arboricnlturei and Landscape Gardeninir. 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8to.31<. 

SEHnriSCEKCES of PEN and XEBE. By J. M. Heathcotb. 
With 27 Illustrations and 8 Maps. Square crown Syo. price 284. 



Religious and Moral Works. 

CHBISTIAN LIPE, its COUBSE, its EINDBANCE8, and iti 

HELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby SchooL By the 
late Bev. Thoillb Abnold, D.D. 8to. It, 6d, 

CHBISTIAN LIPE, its HOPES, its PEABS, and its CLOSE; 

Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby SchooL By the late Ber. 
Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 64* 

8EBX0NS chiefly on the INTEBPBETATION of SGBIPTUBE. 
By the late Ber. Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8yo. price 7s, 6d, 

SSBMONS preached in the Chapel of Kngby School ; with an Address 
before Conlirmation. By the late Ber. Thomas Abnold, D J). Fcp. 8yo. Zs, Sd. 

THBEE ESSAYS on BELIOION : Nature ; the Utility of Beligion ; 
Theism. By John Stuabt Mill. 8vo. price 10«. 6J. 

INTBODUCnON to the SCIENCE of BELiaiON. Poor Lectures 
deliTered at the Boyal Institution ; with Two Essays on False Analogies and 
the FhiloBOphy of My thology. By F. Max MtTLLBB, M.A. Grown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

SirPEBNATITBAL BELIGION; an Inquiry into the Beality of Diyine 
Berelation. Sixth SdiUoo, carefully rerlsed, with Blghty Psges of New Preface, 
2 vols. 8yo. 2is, 

NOTES on the EABLIEB HEBBEW SCBIFTUBES. By Sir G. B. 
AlBT, K.C.B. 8to. price 6s, 

ISLAM nnder the ABABS. By Bobebt Dbubis Osbobit, Major in 
the Bengal staff Corpp. 8yo. 12<. 

BELI0ION and SCIENCE, their Belations to each other at the Present 
Day ; Three Essays on the Grounds of Beligious Beliefs. By Stanlbt T. Gibson, 
B.D.. late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. Syo. lOs. Bd, 

The PBIXITIVE and CATHOLIC PAITH in Belation to the Church 
of England. Dy the Bev. B. W. Sayilb, M.A. Bector of Shillingford, Exeter, 
Author of * Truth of the Bible ' dtc 8td. price 7«. 
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fTVOHYXB of the OLD TBSTAXXirT, their BSAEnrO on CHBXB- 

TIAN FAITH and FBAOTICB. By the Ber. B. B. Qibdlibiohs, IC JL. 8to. lfi«. 

Aa IVTBODTTOnOV to the TESOLOOT of the OHTTBCS of 

BKGLAKD, in an Bzpositton of tli« Thirty-nine Arttdei. By the B«T. T. P. 
BouLTBBX. LL J). New Bdition, Fcp. 8vo. price (U. 

An EXPOBITIOir of the 89 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By B. Habold Bbowvx, D.D. Lord Blihop of WinofaeBter. New Bdit. 8to. 16«. 

The LITE and EPISTLES of ST. PAVL. Bj the Rev. W. J. 
CojrrBBABi, M.A., and the Veiy Ber. J. B. Howsok, D.D. Dean of Ohestar : — 

LiBRABT BDmov, With bU the Original Illiutrationa, ICapi, T^iiilioapea on 
Bted, Woodcnte, &c. 3 Tola. 4to. i2s. 

IvrzBMKDiATR Bdition, With a Selection of ICape, Flatee, and Woodontk 
3 Tols. sqnare ciown 8yo. 3U. 

Btudxmt'b EDmoir, reyieed and oondenaed, with 46 XUtutrationi and ICape. 
1 vol. crown 8to. price 9s, 

HISTOET of the EEFOBMATIOIT in EUBOPE in the TIME of 

CALVIN. By the Bev. J. H. Meblb D'AuBlGNfi, D.D. Tranelated by W. L. B. 
C4TE8. 7 vols. 8to. price £5. lU. 

%* Vol. Yin. completing the Work, is preparing for pablicatlon, 

ITE W TESTAMENT COMMEKTABIES. By the Bev. W. A. O'Cokob. 

B JL Bector of St. fflmon and St. Jade, Mancheiter. Grown <8vo. 

Epistle to the Bomani, price 3«. 6d, 
Epiitle to the Hebrewi, 4«. 6d, 
St. John'i Ooipel, 10«. 6d, 

A CBITIGAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMEVTABT on ST. PAUL'S 

BpiBtlee. By 0. J. Blucott. DJ). Lord Bishop of aioncester and BrlitoL 8to. 
Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8s, 6d, 
Ephesiani, Fourth Edition, Sa, 6d, 
Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10«. 6i. 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. 6i. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7«. 6(f. 

EISTOBICAL LECTTTBES on the LIFE of OTTB LOBD. Bj 

0. J. Eluoott, D.D. Biflhop of Gloaoeeter and Brletol. Sixth Bdition. 8to* 13«. 

EVIDEKGE of the TBTTTH of the CHBISTIAN BELieiOE deriyed 

from the Literal Falfilment of Prophecy. By Albxandkb Kbtfh, D.D. 87th 
Edition, with Plates, in square 8to. 12«. Sd, ; 89th Edition, in poet 8to. St, 

EI8T0BT of ISBAEL. Bj H. Ewald, late Professor of the Uniy. of 
OSttlngen. Translated by J. B. OABPiorrxB, M.A., with a Preface by Busihll 
Mabunbau, li.A. 6 toIs. 8vo. 88s. 

The ANTIQUITIES of ISBAEL. By Hbikbich Ewald, late Professor 
of the UniverBity of GKJttingen. Translated from the German by Hstbt Shabn 
SoLLT, MJL 8vo. price I2i, 6d, 

The TBEASXTBY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Erents, and other matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scriptnre. By Ber. J. Atbb, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numexoos 
Woodcute. Fcp. 8vo. price 6j.'cloth, or 10«. 6d, neatly bound in calf. 
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LSCTTrBES on the FSNTATEUCH and the MOABITE STOITX. 
By the Right Ber. J. W. CoLsrso, D.D. Bishop of NatoL 8yo. 12t, 

ThePEKTATETICHandBOOKof JOSHUA CBITICALLY EXAKIKED. 

By the Bight Ber. J. W. CouDrso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Crown Syo. 6$. 

An IirTBODTJCTIOir to the STTIPT of the NEW TESTAHENT, 

Critical, Bzegetical, and TheologlcaL By the Bey. & Dayidbon, D J). LLJ). 
2 Yols. 8to. prioe ZOs, 

SOME QTTESTIOHS of the DAT. Bj the Anthor of * Amy Herbert.' 
Crown Syo. price 2«. 6d. 

THOTTGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of * Amy Herbert,* &c 
New Edition, reYiaed. Pop. 8yo, price 9s. Bd, 

The BOCTBIKE and PBAGTIGE of COKFESSIOK in the CHTTBCH of 
ENGLAND. By theBeY. W.E.JBLV, B.D. 8yo. prioe 7«. dd. 

PBEFASATIOK for the HOLT COMXTTKIOir ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the Works of Jsbxmt Tatlob. By Miss Sewelu 82mo. 8«. 

LTBA GEBKAHICA, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 
0. WlKKWOBTH. Fcp. 8yo. prioo 5«. 

SPIBITVAL SONGS for the STIirDATS and HOLIDATS throngh- 
ont the Year. By J. B. B. Monsbll, LL.D. Ninth Thousand. Fcp. Syo. 5t, 
18mo. 2s, 

EHDEAYOUES after the CHBISTIAN LIFE : Disconrses. By the 
BeT. J. Mabunbau, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully roYised. Grown 8yo. Is, M, 

HTMHS of PBAISE and PBATEB, collected and edited by the Bey. 
J. Mabunbau, LLJ). Crown 8yo. 4s, 6d. 32mo. Is. 6d. 

The T7PES of GEKESIS, briefly considered as revealing the Develop- 
ment of Human Natnre. By An dbew Jusbb. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 7«. 6<f . 

The SECOND DEATH and the EESTITVTIOH of ALL THINGS ; 

with some Preliminary Bemarks on the Natnre and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Ajtdbxw Juxn. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. 3s, M, 

WHATELTS IHTBODUCTOBT LESSOKS on the CHBISTLiH 
BYidenoes. 18mo. 64, 

BISHOP JEKEMT TATLOB'S EKTIBE WOBES. With Life by 
BiBBOP HsBXB. BeYised and corrected by the Bev. C. P. Eden. Complete in 
Ten Yolumes, 8yo. doth, prioe £6, 6s, 



Travelsy Voyages, &c. 

The niDIAH ALPS, and How we Crossed them : being a Narrative 
of Two Tears* Besidence in the Eastern Himalayas, and Two Months' Tour 
into the Interior, towards Einohinjunga and Mount EYerest. By a Lady 
PiONXXB. With Illustrations from Original Drawings made on the spot by the 
Antboresi, Imperial 8yo, 42«, 
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TTBOL and the TTB0LS8E ; being an Aoconnt of the People and 
the Land, In tbeir Sodal, Sporting, and Monntaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
Bailub GBomiAir. With numeroaB niustratione from Sketche s by the Author. 
Grown 8yo. lii. 

( The FBOSTT CkVCABVB ; ' An Aeconnt of a Walk through Part of 
the Rang«, and of an Ascent of Elbnu in the Sonuner of 1874. By F. C. Gbovx. 
With Bight UlnstratlonA engrared on Wood by B. Whymper, from Fhotographa 
taken during the Journey, and a Kap. Grown 8to. price Ifit. 

A TEOUSAKD XILES up the HUE, being a JOUBHET through 
• B6YFT and NUBIA to the SBCOKB CATARACT By Amelia B. Bdwabos. 

With Eighth niustrations from Drawings by the Authoress, Two Maps, Plans, 

Bacsimiles, «c Imperial 8yo. price 42«. 

OYEB the SEA and FAB AW AT ; being a Narrative of a Bamble 
round the World. By Thomas Woodbikr Hinchliff, M. A. F.B.O.S. President 
of the Alpine Club, Autbor of ' Bummer Months among the Alps.* With 
14 fuU-page Ulustrafeions, engraved on Wood from Photographs and Skrt<flies. 
Medium 8vo. 21<. 

THBOUOH B08KIA and the HEBZEOOVIKA on FOOT during the 

mSTJBBBCTION, August and September 1875 ; with an Historical Review of 
Bosnia, and a Glimpse at the Groats, Slavonians, and the Ancient Republic <^ 
Raguaa. By A. J. Bvans, BJL F.S.A. With Map and 68 Wood Engravings 
from Photographs and Sketches by the Author. 8vo. 18<. 

DIBGOVEBIES at EPHE8TTS, indnding the Site and Bemains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. With 27 Lithographic Plates 
and 42 Engrarings on Wood from Original Drawings and Photographs. Im- 
perial 8vo. price 6JU. 

MEK0BIAL8 of the DISCOVEBT and EABLT flEtTLEXEVT of 

the BBRMT7DAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, from 1615 to 1685. Compiled from 
the Colonial Records and other original sources. By Major-General J. H. 
LXFBOT, R.A. C3. F.R.S. &o. Governor of the Bermudas. 8vo. with Map. 

lln the press, 

ITALIAB ALPS ; Sketches in the Monntains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Trentino, and Venetia. By DouoLAg W. Fbbbhumld, Editor of *The 
Alpine JoumaL' Square crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 16s. 

The BIFLE and the HOUND in CETLOK. Bj Sir Sahxtel W. 
Baxsr, M.A. F.R.G.S. New Edition, with BlustraibionB engraved on Wood hj 
G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6<L 

EIGHT TEABS in CETLOK. By Sir Samitbl W. Bakes, M.A. 
F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Dlustrations engraved on Wood, by G. Pearson. 
Grown 8vo. 7s, M, 

TWO TEABS IN FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Residence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands; with some Account ot the Fortunes of Foreign 
Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By LnroN 
FoBBEB, M.D. F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 8i. Sd, 

MEETING the SUN ; a Jonmey all round the World through Egypt, 
China, Japan, and California. By Wileiam Siupson, F.R.G.S. With48Helio< 
types and Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo. M«. 

I^NTBODDEN PEAKS and TTNEBEQUENTED VALLETS; a Mid- 
summer Ramble among the Dolomites. By Ajcbua B. Bdwabd& With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo. 21s, 
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The DOLOMITX ICOTTirTAm; Ezcnrsions throngh^Tyiol, Garintliia, 
CarniolA, and Frinli, 1861-1868. By J. Gilbbbt and Q. 0. Ohubchill, F.E.Q.S. 
With nnmeroos Illiistrations. Square crown 8yo. 21«. 

The ALPINE CLTTB KAF of SWITZESLASTD, with parts of the 
Neighbouring Countries, on the Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. Edited by B. 
C. NiCHOU, F.S.A. F.B.G.S. In Fcnr Sheets, price 42«. or mounted in a case, 
62*,6cL Eadi Sheet may be had separately, price 12«. or mounted in a case, 15«. 

MAP of the CHAIN of XONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
1863-1864. By Adamb-Beilly, F.B.Q.S. MJL.G. Published under the Au- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In OhromoUthography c*^ extra stout drawing* 
paper 28in. x 17in. price 10«. or mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12«. 6d, 

HOW to SEE NORWAY. Sy Captain J. B. Campbell. With Map 
and 6 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price Us, 

GITIDE to the PTRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
Chablbb Packe. With Map an4 Illustrations. Grown 8yo. It, M, 

The ALPINE OTTIDE. By John Ball, M.E.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 vols, post 8vo. Thoroughly Bevised Editions, with Mapa 
and Illustrations :— I. Westsm Alpi, 6*, 6cL II. CtntrfU Alps, 7s, M, III. 
Eastern Alps, 10s, 6d. Or in Ten Parts, price 2s, 6d.- each. 

m 

Introduction on Alpine Trayelling in General, and on the Geology 
of the Alps, i»rioe Is, Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine Guide 
may be had with this iNTBODUonoN prefixed, price Is, extra. 



Works of Fiction. 

The ATELIEB du LY8 ; or, an Art-Student in the Beign of Terror. 
By the Author of * Mademoiselle Mori ' Third Edition. I toI. crown 8yo. 6s, 

NOVELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumee, crown 8to. price £8. 

L0THAIII,6«. 

GoinNasBT, 6s, 
Bybxl,6s, 
Tancbed, ds, 

CABINET EDITION of 8T0BIES and TALES by Miss Sewell:— 



HENBiKPrA Tehplb, 6s, 

CONTABINI FLEMIXO, &C. 6«« 

Alroy, Ixion, &(?• 6s. 
The YouNO Duke, lie. 6s, 
Vivian Gbbt 6s. 



AlCT Hebbhbt, 2s. 6d, 
Gbrtrudb, 2s, 6d, 
The Babl'b Dauohtbb, 2s. 6d, 
BxpsanNOB eflicn, 2s, 6dU 
Olbvb Hall, 3«. 6d. 



IvoBS, 2s, 6d, 

Eatharinb Ashton, 2s, 6d 
MARdABET PercivaL, Zs, 6d, 
Lanrton Farsonagb, Zs, 6d. 
Ubsula, Zs, 6d, 



BECKEB'S GALLTIS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and BxcunpiseB. New Edition. Post 870. 7s, 6d, 

BECXEB'S CHABICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Andent Greeks : with Nota and ExcursoseB. New Edition. Poet 8vo. 7s, 94, 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY; or. Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Children. By the Bight Hon. E. M. Knatchbull-Hctoessbk, M.P. With Nint 
Illustrations from Original Designs by E. Doyle, engraved on Wood by G. 
Pearson. Croim Svo. price 6s, 

WHI8PSEB feom EAIBYLAND; By the Right Hon. E. H. Knatoh-t 

BULirHuoBSsnr, H.P. With Nine Illustrations from Original Designs engraved 
on Wood by G. Peanon. Crown 8vo. price 6«. 
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The MODEBV KOYXLISrS LIBBAB7. Each Work, in crown Sto^ 
complete in a Single Yolame :— 

AlHBBsroNB Fbiobt, 2«. boaidi ; is. M, doth. 
liADKU oiBBLLB MoBi, 3«. boaidfl ; 2«. Bd. doth. 
MbltiUiB's Glaihatobs, 2m boaids ; 2«. 6d, cloth. 

Good job, Nothino, 2«. boaids ; 2t, M, cloth. 

»~~~— HoufBT HousB, 2s. boardB ; 2s. 6d. doth. 
— -^— - IiTEERPRETKB, 2«. boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 
— Kate Goyentbt, 2s. boards ; 2s, 6d. doth. 
' Quxbn's Maries, 2s. boards ; 2s. M. cloth. 
— ~— — DiGBT Grakd, 2s. boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Gbnbral Bounck, 2s, boards ; 2s, M, doth. 

Tbollofi^s Wabden, Is, 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Babchesteb Towers, 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd. cloth. 

Bbamlet-Mogbb's Six Sistsbs of the Yallbts, 2s. boards ; 2s, Bd, cloth. 
The Bubooicasteb's Familt, 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd. cloth. 

BlAA, a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Translated from the German of 'WlLHELHUri 
Voir HiLLBBN by Lady Wallace. 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd. cloth. 



Poetry and The Drama. 



POEKS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &g. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by L.' Auca 
Tadema and William B. Scott. Crown Bro, price l&s, 

MOOBFS IBISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel FUtes from Ori^nal 
Drawings by D. Macusb, B.A. New Edition. Super-royal 8to. 21«. 

The LONDON SEBIES of FBENGH CLASSICS. Edited by Ch. 
Gassal, LL.D. T. Kabcher, LL.B. and L6oncb Sh^venard. In. course of 
publication, tn fcp. 8yo. yolnmee. The following Plays, in the Diyision of the 
Drama in this Series, are now ready : — 



COBNEILLE'S LE CID, 1<. Bd. 
COIiMEILLB'S FOLTEUCTE, Is, Bd» 

Racikb's Ifhig6nib, Is. Bd, 
VoLTAiBE*s Zaire, Is. Bd, 



YOLTAIREfS Ai;ZIBB, Is. Bd, 

Lamartins's Toussaikt Louyebtdbb 

2s. Bd. 
DB YIONY'S CHATTEKIOir, 1#. Bd, 



BALLADS and L7BICS of OLD ESANCE; with other Poems. By 
A Laro, M.A. Late fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp. 8to. 6i. 

SOTITHET'S POETICAL WOBES, with tibe Anthor*s last Corrections 
and copyright Additions, Medium 8yo. with Portrait and Vignette, 144. 

LATS of ANCIENT BOHE ; with IVBT and the ABICADA. By the 

Bight Hon. Lord Magaulat. 16mo. Zs, Bd, 

LOBD MACAXTLAT'S LATS of ANCIENT BOHE. With 90 lUnstra- 
tlons on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Sghabt. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

Xiniatnre Edition of Lord Xacanlay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 
with the Illustrations (as aboye) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s, ^d, 

7he XNEID of VIBOIL Translated into English Verse. By John 
OoniNGTON, M.A. New Edition. Crown Sro. 9s,. 
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EOBATII OPEEA. Inbrazj Edition, with Marginal Beferences and 
BngliBh KoteB. Bdited by the Bey. J. E. Yongx, M.A. 8yo,21«. 

The LTCISAS and EFITAFHITTH DAMOITIS of KIITOK. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Reprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by 0. S. Jebram, UJL. Crown Svo. 2«. 6<L 

BOWDLEB'S EAmiY SEAX8FEAEE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium Svo. large type, with 86 Woodcttts, price 14«. Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustrations, 6 toIb. fcp. 8yo. price 21«. 

POEllS. By Jeax Ingelow. 2 vols, fcp, Svo. price 105. 

FiBfirr Series, containing ' Divided,' * The Stab's Monument,' &o. Sixteenth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 5a, 
Second Series, * A Stort of Doom,' * Gladtb and her Island,' &c« Fifth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 6t, 

POEXS by Jean Ingelow. Eibst Sebies, with nearly 100 Blnstrationsi 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 2l4. 



Rural SportSy &c. 

DOWK the EOAB ; Or, Bexniniscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch Bbtnardson. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
UlnstrationB from Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium Svo. 21s, 

ANNALS of the EOAB ; Or, Notes on Mail and Stage Coaching in 
Great Britain. By Captain Malet, 18th Hussars. To which are added, Essays 
on the Boad, by Nimrod. With 8 Woodcuts and 10 Ulnstrations in Chromo- 
lithography. Medium Svo. Tls, 

EHCTCLOPXDIA of BUBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Acconnt, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Bacing, 
and all other Bural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Bladib. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Ijebch). Svo. 21«. 

The PLY-FISHEB'S ENTOHOLOOT. By Alfred Bonalds. With 
coloured Bepresentations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth Edition, 
with 20 coloared Platee. Svo. 14^. 

A BOOK on ANOLIHO ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By Francis Francis. New Edition, with Portrait and 15 
other Plates, plain and coloured. Post Svo. 15t, 

WILC0GXS*8 SEA-PISHEBlCAir ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glance at Nets, and Bemarks on Boats and Boating. 
New Edition, with SO Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12«. 64. 

EOB8E8 and STABLES. By Colonel F. FmwTGBAic, XT. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Ulnstrations, containing very numeroui 
Figursi engraved on Wood. Svo. lOi. 6d. 

The H0BSF8 FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOBHD. By W. 
MiUES, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial Svo. 12«. 6d. 

A PLAIN TBEATISE on HOBSE-SHOEING. By W. Miles, Esq. 
Sixth Edition. Pott Svo. with Illustrations, 2<. 6<l. 
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Th« BTZPPnrG-BTOVE to BIBLE KHOWLEDOB; Questioiis and 
Answan on the Old and New Testaments. 18mo. !«• 

Th« STEPPIVO-8T0KE to BIOOBAPHY; Qnestions and Answers 
on tlie Llres of Eminent Men and Women, 18mo. U. 

The 8TEPPIKO-ST0KE to IBISH HISTOBT : Containing several 
Hnndred Questions and Answers on tbe Histozy of Ireland. 18mo. U, 

The STEPPIKO-STOITE to 7BEHCH HISTOBT: Containing several 
Hnndred Questions and Answers on the History of France. 18mo. 1«. 

The STEPPIirO-STOHE to BOHAE HISTOBY: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Bome. 18mo. It, ' 

The 8TEPPIKO-ST0EE to OBECIAE HISTOBT : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece. ISmo. It. 

The STEPPIKO-STOEE to EKOLISH OBAMMAB : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar. 18mo. U. 

The 8TEPPIEO-ST0NE to 7BEKCH PBOKUECIATIOH and COV- 

YEBSATIOK : Containing sereral Hundred Questions and Answers. 18mo. 1«. 

The STEPPIEC^STOEE to ASTBOEOICY: Containing several 
Hundred familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Stellar 
Systems. 18mo. 1«. 

The 8TEPPIEO-8TOEE to KTTSIC: Containing several Hundred 
Questions on the Science ; also a short History of Music. 18mo. U, 

The STEPPIEO-STOEE to EATTTBAL HISTOBT: Yertebbate or 
Back-boked AmHALS. Pabt L Mammalia; Fast II. Birds, ReptUes,and 
Fiahei, 18mo. 1«. each Fart. 

THE STEPPIEO-STOEE to ABCHITECTTTBE ; Questions and 
Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Architectuie from the 
Earliest Times. ll?ith 100 Woodcuts. 18mo. !«. 
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Handbook of Steam Engine 18 
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Engine 18 
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tare, and Art .. .............................. 15 
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